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ABSTRACT 

4 * ** 

ScM6ol desegregation was initiated in Milwaukee in the 1976-77 
school year through a coart-ordered city desegregation program and a 
.state-financed city-Suburban pupil transfer program. This pilot stfudy 
explored three dimensions of the complex interrelationships between 
these school desegregation programs and housing patterns in Milwaukee 
County. First, a field study explored the ^attitudes of minority, 
families participating in the innovative city-suburban school 
desegregation program. The survey found high satisfaction with the 
educational program and relatively strong intj^est^in possible lousing 
suburban areas where childrfcn^were busing to sctA|l. I v " 
y, tihe pupil moyeaent under the city and jnebfftpoli^v- 
negation pl£>fl£ was assessed fo* ita> iarpact on segregated 
ntial houf^ftg patterns in the comnunity. The largely v^ntary 
lemented 'by the Milwaukee Public Schools appeared to have 

n*gative^ impacts on racially changing neighborhood^. The 
percentages of students were leaving schools in' residentially 

areas (10-^% blackly and schools in transitional are*s 
black) were avowed to "tip" to predominantly black. 

. The third appect of the study analyzed the two largest federal 
rental hqusingprograms. operating in the county for their impact on 
racial integration of schools and housing. The Section 8 rent 
assistance program, operated by three governmental units in Milwaukee 
County, appeared to ^reinforce the segregated housintfypatterns of the 
coraunity and failed to complement school desegregation efforts. 
Scattered si,te and traditional public housing provided by the City of 
Milwaukee 'also impacted negatiyely on the^ racial make-up »of 
neighborhood scfcools in the city. The study suggests the" need for mor< 
coordinated efforts by school and housing officials if successful, * 
lop^-range integration is to occur. 
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.INTRODUCTION 

/ 

y_ 

Racial segregation in large urban areas has involved complex 
interplays between school and housing*policies, economics, personal 
choices and discriminatory actions. 1 Discrimination 'has been 
documented not>only in the. private market, but .also in 
government-operated programs. Federal government housing policies -have 
^restricted housing choices of minorities through .racially motivated 



site selection, steer^g, financing, sales and reptal policies in . 
subsidized housing. In several school cases housing authorities 
were listed as defendants (Indianapolis and Akron), and in .Louisville 
the court order incorporated housing concerns in the school 
settlement-. 3 

/ School desegregation cases have also addressed the QBRtct of 
Li . 
educational decisions on housiog patterns. In*toilwaukee, for example, 

Federal Judge John Reynolds determined that school boatd ^iolicies in 

school sitings, boundary changes, indict buying and pupil transfer 

decisions contributed to racial segregation of residential areas. 

ReynolSs concurred with the testimony of Dr. Karl Taeuber that 

/ 

there was a continuing reciprocal interplay between schooling 
and housing, such that the highly concentrated black ghetto and 
the highly concentration portions of x the schqpl system grew up 
together, and the reciprocal influeroe on the* wtjjte areas 
produced solidly white resident and 1 school areas. 4 

" Y .• 4 

In attemping t6 unravel the effects of school segregation in 

* *. * 

Milwaukee and other cities, school officials' now. fa*ce the prospect of 
integrating large city school systems, with Uttlfe support fro© other 
major institutions in £he community. This study was designed to assist 
educators in evaluating .the effects ot onp type of school desegregation 

i * 



plan on housing patterns in a community and to explore the impact of 
local housing policies on their school efforts. , 

The residential impact of the Milwaukee school desegregation - 
plan may be of particular interest, given its appeal as^a largely 
voluntary integration program coupled with a metropolitan pupil' 
exchange plan. Given the' limited resources and. the time available for 
research, this pilot study explores three dimensions of the complex 
interrelationships between Milwaukee school desegregation programs and 
government housing policies. ^First, a fieid survey explore^ the 
^ attitudes of minority families participating in an innovative 
city-suburban school desegregation program toward their school- 

. ejeper iences and possible interest in integrated housing. Secondly, the 

\ j 
pupil movement under th£ city schopl desegregation plan and a voluntary 

metropolitan integration program was assessed for its impact on 

sgregated residential housing patterns in the community. Finally, we 

analyzed the facial impact of the two largest federal rental housing' 

- programs for their impact on racial integration of schools and housing 

in Milwaukee County. The findings azfe summarized in Chapter Six. 1 
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.Chapter 1 

RESIDENTIAL PATTERNS IN MILWAUKEE COUNTY 



The Milwaukee Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) 
' / * * * f 

includes Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Washington and Waukesha counties, with 44% 

of the total populationMl. 4 .million) residing in the City of Milwaukee, 

1979 Population Estimates 
(Wisconsin Dept. ofr Administration) 



Washington 
County 

86,163* 
residents 



Ozaukee 
County 

70,833/ 
resld ents 




City of Milwaukee 
613,190 residents 

Milwaukee County 
(excl. Milwaukee) 
339»937 residents 



Milwaukee typifies the segregated racial patterns of our large 
urban areas .1 

* 99% of black persons residing in the Milwaukee SMSA in 1970 - 
lived in the central city. A 1976 survey by the Milwaukee 
Journal estimated that only l-» 200* blacks resided in the 18 
suburbs of Milwaukee County and 850 blacks liyed in 16 suburbs 
surrounding the county. . « 

- Within the City of Milwaukee the black population has be$n 
contained within an expanding ghetto area on the northside. 
In 1960 nearly half (49%) of the oity's biack population lived 
in census tracts which were at least 70% black. By 1975, in 



( 



spite of individual .family moves to outlying areas, 64% of all 
Milwaukee 'blacks, lived in- ghetto areas ov.er 70% black. 

r- The special 1975 City of Milwaukee' census revealed that only 
•170 black persons resided in the southern half of the £ ity, an 4 
area with 210,000 people. (~ 

t . < 

Historical Growth of the Black Community " ' * • 

The growth o£ the black community in Milwaukee has been recent 

and rapid. , Prior to 1910 the black population was small and well 

* . r • y 

dispersed throughout the dity. *By 192d' the' black cofcmunity had doubled 

A ■ . ' 

as a stream of/ black labo/ers were Recruited during World Wap I- to work 

* in wartime factories. Wbrld War II brought a second^lTflux of black 

> , v 

immigrants looking fd£ employment opportunities. 2 In the 195tf' s . 

migration, largely from the south, continued to account tot much 'of the 

blac ^population growth. This population doubled in the 1960 's as the 

white pppulatlbp in the city began its decline. ** ^ 

By 1975 when the U.S. Census Btjxeau conducted a special 

population count for the City of -Milwaukee, 18.5% of the total 
* *■ * , " ' > * 

population was bl^ck. (The MiWaukee special census 0id not count 

• /. . * ■ 

Hispanic residents. * In 1970, JTi span ics. made up 2.2¥ of the city's^ 

population and were clustered in 22 census tracts around the lower half 

and to the south of the black ghetto. School data since 197*0 indicates 

that this'group is continuing; to increase as' a percentage of total 1 

population. Native ^Americans totaled 3,300 persons in 1970, again 

primarily clustered in 13 census tracts to the west of the black 

neighborhoods.) 3 > > 



CITY OP MILWAUKEE BLACK POPULATION: 1900 - 19754 







BJ.ack 


Year 


Population 


Population 


« 

1900 


285,315 


862' ,\ 


1910' ; 


' 37'3 , 857 


'980 


19 20 


,457,147 


2,229 . 


1930 


57$, 249 


> 7,501 


1940 - 


587,472 


*,821 


1950 


637,392 


20,454 


1960 


• 741,^4 


; 62,458 


1970 


717,099 ' 


. , 105,088 


1975 


669,014 


123,683 



Black Population 
as Percent of .Total 



)o.3% 
0.3' 
0.5 
1/3 
1.5 
3.'2 
8.4 
14.7 
18.5 



♦The channeled expansion of Milwaukee's black community has been* 
explored in'a doctoral thesis'by Leo Zonn. 5 According to hip 
analysis, arowth of- the black ghetto to the east has been inhibited by 
a "Small but viable Polish enclave. . .particularly resistant^to black 
encroachment," and by price competition Afith a student housing market 
spilling over from the University community located to the east of the 

.Milwaukee River. Black expansion^ the south has' been blocked by the > 
barrier of the Central Business District and commercial area, followed 
by an industrial valley ofr similar length, and' a southside dominated by 
East European ethnics, especially' the Poles who have shown open 
antipathy for blacks. 6 (In, the late I960, 1 s marches in support of a 

1 city fair housing ordinance faced hostile ctowds on the southside^ 
More recently* efforts to locate federal housing projects for 
lower-income families have been blocked by local aldermen.) As a 
consequence, black expansion has moved to the vest and northwest of the 
ghetto where-the middle class housing^complements the housing needs of 
a growing black middle class group, according to Zonn. 
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Bayside\ • MILWAUKEE COUNTY NEIGHBORHOODS* 

Brown X-|v ^ ver -: \-. -.v .-.-. -\ BY RACIAL STATUSi 1975-76. 
Dear 
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city boundary/ 



Ghetto (over 70#' 
Bla<ck) 

Tran si ti on -Ma jori ty 
Black (50-69;* black) 

' 553- Transition.-Majority 
, White (30-49* black) 

E2" Integrating 
^ (10-29* black) . 

O" Emerging- 

(1-9% black) 

I I - All-White (lese 
than 1% black) 



A 



• 



r' 



• Migration of bladk families to developing suburban areas was in- 
i hibited by both governmental actions and private discr imijrfatiqrrv A 

study by the Metropolitan Integration Research Center in 1979 found ra- 
cially restrictive covenants operating in*.at least sixteen of the eigh- 
teen Milwaukefe County suburbs. Subdivisions established in 1927, for 
, example, in Cudahy, Sho^ewood, West Milwaukee, Whitefish Bay and Wauw^ 
i -tosa Excluded all non-Caucasian families. In the 193()'s subdivisions ' 

created in Baysidp, Fox. Point Gie^Jdale, Greenfield, Hales Corners, St. 

. .* , ■ 

• Francis and West Allia were still \l#in$ covenants to exclude blacks. .As 

' v -. . ' 

late as 1958, tei^^ears after the U.S« Supteme Court outlawed judicial * 
enforcement of these covenants, ,rafce restrictions were recorded for a 
new subdivision in C&Sfendale-. A case* study of Wauwatosa, an attractive 1 
middle class suburb letes' than 5 miles from the bladk ghetto, repealed 
that 51 subdivisions (covering 1/3 of all residential land in the 
community) wefe developed with restrictive covenants" vjjiich prevented 
non-Caucasians from purchasing or renting, homes in their neighborhoods. 

Mare *recently f ^kany suburban governments have restricted 
construction of subsidized housing to insui^a that lower-income Milwaukee 
families, including minorities, do not begin moving into their 
neighborhoods in significant numbers. * 

* Since the 5,960' s black families have begun to migrate into 
several northside suburbs^ notably Brown Deer and (»$fendale. In 
addition, a small number of upper income families have located in the 
more affluent con^^ities of River Hills and Bayside. According to the 
Milwaukee Journal estimates for 1976, less than 125 blacks resided in * 
the eight suburbs in the southern half of Milwaukee bounty, continuing 
tjie int^&e segregation- of Milwaukee's souths ide. t 
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BLACK POPULATION IN MILWAUKEE COUNTY SUBURBS: 1976* ESTIMATES 7 



Municipality 


, Total 
Population 


Black 

Population 


Per Centj 
" Black 


North Side 
Bays id e 
Brown Deer 
Fox ifcint 
Glendale 
River Hills 
Shorewobd 
Whitefish Bay 


4,659 ' 
13,fr50 

8,122 
13,860' 
JTO89 

14 , 400 
16,400 


48 

550 

40 
172^ 

55 

50 

30 


1.0% 
-4.0 
0.5 
1.2 
3.5 * 
0.3 
0.2 


West Side 
Wauwatosa 
West Allis 
West Milwaukee 


57,600 
70,954. 
3,896 


no 
ie 

0 


0.2 
0.0 
0.0 


South Side 

Franklin 
Greendale 
Greenfield 
B?les Corners 
\Oak Creek 

s£. Franc is 
r Soyth Milwaukee 


15,110 ft 
17,326 
31,400 
9,024 
15,910 
10,300 
24,100 


1 2 

... 10 
6 
30 
0 
40 
20 
3 


0 . 0 
0.1 
0.0 
0.1 
0.0 
0.3 
0.2 
0.0 


<% 

TOTAL - 18 SUBURBS 


350,420 


1,206 


0.3% 



Analysis of Neighborhoods by Race 

For this study analyzing the impact of school desegregation 
movement on residential patterns, we divided Milwaukee County 
neighborhoods int^six racial categories based on their deviation from 
Milwaukee 1 * black population as a percentage of total population. 8 - 
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RACIAL STATUS OP CENSUS TRACTS II 



:iTY OF MILWAUKEE: 1960-1975 



cial Status 
of Neighborhood 



%, Black 



# of Census Tracts in Category 
I960 1970 1975 



Ghetto 


More 


than 70% 


10 


Transition-Majority Black 


50 - 


69% 


10 


Transition-Majority White 


30 - 


49% 


2 


Integrating 


10 - 


29% 


6 


Emerging 


1 - 


9% 


16 


All-WHite 


Less 


than 1% 


145 



TOTAL 



189 



29 
9 
4 
6 
48 
122 

218 



37 
4 
5 
23 
53 
96 

218 



RACIAL STATUS OF SUBURBAN MUNICIPALITIES IN COUNj/: 1960-1976 



Racial Status 
of Neighborhood 



% Black 



Ghetto- 

Transition-Majority Black 
Transition-Majority White 
Integrating 

Emerging \ 
Ail-White * ' 



# of Municipalities in 
Category 

1960 1970 1 1975 



More than 70% 0 

50-69% 0 

30 - 49% Q 

10 - 29% 0 

1-9% JpO 

Less than 1% *18 



0 
0 
0 
0 
. 1 
17 



0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
14 



TOTAL 



18 



18 



18 



Footnotes 



^ l-Annemette Sorensen, Karl E. Taeuber and Leslie Hollingsworth, 

"Indexes of Racial Residential Siegregatijon for 190 Cities in the United 
States, 1964 to 1970," Sociological Focus (April, 1975), 

Milwaukee Commission on Community Relations, The Negro in 
Milwaukee: Progress and Portent 1863-1963 (City of Milwaukee, 1963) , 

^Milwaukee Urban Observatory, Metropolitan Milwaukee Fact 
Book* 1970 ,->edited by Frances Beverstock and Robert P. Stuckert 
(Milwaukee: University of Jfisconsin-Milwaukee, 1972). 

4 Charles T. O'Reilly, The Inner Core-aNorth: A Study of 
Milwaukee's Negro Community (Milwaukee: University of 
Wiatons in-flilwau*ee School of Social Welfare, 1963). 

. k ^Leo Edward Zonn, Residential Search . Patterns of Black Urban 
Households: A Spatial-Behavioral View (Milwaukee: University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee unpublished doctoral thesis, 1975) , 

°The$'e two residential areas, whil^ serving as barriers to 
black expansion, have housed an increasing number of Hispanic families 
during the;J.9£0's and 1970's. 

7 Black 'population estimates from the Milwaukee Journal 
(January 23, 19771. Total p<5pulations estimates are calculated by the 
Wisconsin Department of Administration annually. 

' ~ V 

8 In the City of Milwaukee where .1975 census data was 
available, the census tract was used as thq basic unit of analysis. 
For suburban areas we relied on 1976 estimates of black population by 
municipality developed by the Milwaukee Journal (January 23 : , 1977) , the 
best available data for this time period. A review of the distribution 
of black students by elementary school attendance area indicated that 
the black population was ^yenly distributed in those suburbs which 
inclftd4 more than one census tract. 

S 
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^ Chapter 2 

a 

BACKGROUND ON SCHOOL* DESEGREGATION IN MILWAUKEE COUNTY 



\ 

In assessing the impact of school desegregation on bhe 

residential patterns of a community, Orfield emphasizes the importance 

of the type of plan used to achieve racial balance in schools. 

School desegregation is a massive social change that only 
happens jsnce in most areas. If It is to have a positive impact 
in creating new expectations, it must be done in a way that 
takes into account the underlying demographic patterns of an 
area. If it is done in a way that increases the black, white 6r 
Hispanic racial i<!ent inability of cities and school systems, it 
may speed destructive processes. If it encompasses a sufficient 
area to offer the prospect of long-run integration in largely 
middle class schools, it may be the first step toward buildiftg a 
stable integrated society. 1 

• • ^ 

This chapter explores the role of state legislative efforts to 
effect city-suburban integration in the county and provides background 

f 

'* on the Strategies used by the Milwaukee Public Schools to, meet court- i 

X \ ordered desegregation of its schqols from 1976 to 1979. Chapter 3 will 

i 

explore the effect of one school desegregation strategy on attitudes of 
% minority families. Chapter 4 will analyze the impact of these 

desegregation strategies on housing patterns in the community and 
Chapter 5 looks a£ the racial impact, of two federal housing programs 
.operating in Milwaukee County. $ 

P 

When the' federal court ordered Milwaukee to desegregate its 

V ' 

schools in 1976, 40% of city school childen were minorities. 2 in the 
suburban districts Qf Milwaukee County, minorities made of 2% of the 
total school population. , 
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MINORITY ^HILDREN ifc POBL'lC SCHOOLS: 1975-76 





Total 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent Total 


District 


Enrollment 


Black 


Hispanic 


Minorities* 


■City of Milwaukee 


114,180 


34.4% 


4.2% 


39.9% 


17 Suburban Districts 


67,118 


0.5 


0.7 - 


2.2 



♦Includes Blacks, Hispanics, Native Americans and Oriental Americans. 

Although the minority student population in the City of 
Milwaukee had reached 52% by the 19^79-80 school- year, the resident 
suburban school popui^ion remairved only 3%, minority^ ^ 
* The City and most suburban school districts have lost student 

populatidn since the early 1970 , s due primarily tp lower, birth rates. 

• ** » / 

* ' m - t 

Since 1970-71, Milwaukee Public Schools enrollments declined by 30% and 

* ' * ( S 

the suburban districts in Milwaukee County decreased an average of , 



28%." (The impact of outmigration from Milwaukee to suburban schools is 
discussed 'later in this chapter.) 



CHANGES jfc ETHNIC POPLU^TION: MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 3 





Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


.Other 


♦Year 


Population 


Students 


Students 


Students 


Minorities 


1970- 1 ?; 


132,349 


93,023 


34,355 


3,898 


~ 1,073 


1975-76 


114,180, 


68,671 


39,250 


4,808 


1,451 


1976-77 


109,122 


62,329 


40,127 


4,929 


1,73,7 


1977-78 


101,926 


54,091 


41,109 


4,863 


1,863 


1978-79 


96,592 


48,148 


41,312 


4*963^' 


2,169 


1979-80 


91,940 


i .42,009 


41,530 


5J175 


2,226 



'y 



City-Suburban School Desegregation 

In March .of 1976 the Wisconsin legislature pAssed an innovative 
'bill (popularly known as Chaptv 22 °) which provides . state fiscal 
incentives for pupil transfers which promote racial balance within or 

■ ■ I 
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between school districts. School district and student participation in 
the program is optional. The law (Wisconsin statute 1^1.85) merely ^ 
requires each district in Milwaukee County to appoint a joint city- 
suburban planning council which mufet m§et annually to recommend 
cooperative programs. Districts receive full costs per/pupil * ^ 
(excluding operating receipts) for each student transferring into their 
district under the'pla-n. (If the transfer students accepted by th^e 
district reach 5% or mope of the district's total student enrollment, 
this payment is multiplied by 1.2.) Sending districts may continue to 
count the outgoing students" in their .total pupi^J. count for general 
statp aid calculations and all costs of transportation are paid by the 
state. To prevent students from leaving integrated schools under the 
program, eligible transfer^ are limited to minority "students leaving 
attendance areas which are over 30% minority for either citywide 
schools or schools than less 30% minority. Suburban whi£e students may 
transfer from schools in areas less than 30% minority to schools with 
more than 30% minority students or cityVide schools in Milwaukee. 

Each district determines the^Jifcber of students they will accept 
i 

and. the conditions they will place on 'transfers. * All participating 
districts establish a quota, of students by grade levels, an^- most 
exclude children with exceptional education needs. A few distr i<?ts 
review the records of applicants to select those they believe will 
adapt most successfully to their satiools. Other tfcke eligible students 
on ^-£irsfc-come-f irst-serve basis. . f 

Since 19H5 twelve school districts ip Milwaukee County have 
elect-ed to participate^ the Chapter 220 transfer program. Five f 
districts (Cudahy, Frankl'itq, Greenfield, St. Francis, and West 

15 
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Allis-West Milwaukee) have refused. By the fourth year of the program 
the .total number of minority st&dents accepted had reached 916. In 
addition, 117 f uptime and 21 pasttiiae suburban white students* transfer 
tQ Milwaukee's Vitywide programs or- schools in predominantly minority 
neighborhoods, in 1978-79 sjfcate tuition payments averaged $2,464 per 
pupil and the total state payment to the 12 participating districts Has 
$2 million. 4 - - 

Although the total number of transfer students is small/ th£ 
Chapter 220 program has^nearly doubled the number of minority students 
in the 12 pai^cipating districts and has involved suburban districts 
in ^considering the racial compos it iqp of their school. Howeyer, the 
minority enrollments of the participating 'districts still^verage less 
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GROWTH QP THE CHAPTER 220 CITY- SUBURBAN PRQGRAM 

Minority Student Transfers (Pull-Time Equiv.I 
Participating Districts ' 1976-77 - 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 

North Side 
brotfh Deer 

Pox Point-Bays ide #2 El^m. 
Glendale-River Hills piem. 
Maple Dale-Iad-ian Hill El. 
f -Nicolet High 
Shorew6od 
Whitef iah Bay 
/ 

*We«t Side 



/ 



Wauwatosa 



89 


111 


112.5 


116 


4 


12.5 


18 


. -30 


'32 


35.5 


40 


61 


8 


16^ 


26.5 


37 


27 


55 


73 


93 


6Q 


90, 


107.5 


111 


57^.5 


66 s,, . 


72.5 


85 




« • 
96 


146 


• 

195 




m 







South Side 1 

Greendale 34" 

Oak Creek w — 

South Milwaukee — * 
Whitnall • 

TOTAL ' 3fl.5 



72.5 


. 71 


73 


31 


42.5 


62- 


7.5 


* 21 




• 15,5 


24.5 


22 . 








608.5 J 


f 755.0 


916 



16 O ? 
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than 7% of the total suburban student population. (In the five non- 
participating districts minority students make up the total 

school population.) 

Contrary to early hopes for the program, the Chapter 220 program 
appears to have reached a plateau in numbers of -minority students 

4 — 

accepted. Most districts are now only increasing available spaces on 
an incremental basis as they add new kindergarten or first grade 

students each year.^ The suburban spaces available for minority 

I - 
students for 1979-80 tfccoranodated le^s than 2% of the city'.s 48,500 

minority children, and even with minimal-' advertising for the program, 

f 

demand exceeds the spaces available. Only two districts have taken 
advantage of the higher state aids offered districts who accept 
students exceeding 5% of their student bodies. 4 In 1980-81, the total 
number of. spaces* available for city children was 959, only 43 spaces 
over 1979-80..' . 

Also, districts have been plow to change their employment 
practices or curriculuk^f fer ings under the* "no strings" tuition 
approach of the Wisconsin program. Since 1976 the number of minority 
professional staff employed in the twelve participating school 
dis^icts has ackua'lly decreased. 
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MINORITY PERSONS EMPLOYED BY SUBURBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS: 1979-806 



Chanter OOC\ 


District- 


-wide 




Df A f Q C — 

tr t Ul C £»— 


* 

Non-Profes- 


Participating 


Administrators' . 


sional 


Staff 


sional 


Staff 


Districts 


Minorities Total 


Minor • 


Total 


Minor." 


Total 


Q r* rtun HoAr 

Oiv/wn Ucci 


0 


5 


* 

j. 


177 7 


1.1 


77* 4 


r ux rwint ooysiuc 


"0 


7 * 


± 


57 


0 


30 


UlCUUfllC RiVci DlllB 


0 


9 


u 




0 


23 




0 


14.4 






0 


90.7 


Maple Dale— Indian Hill 


0 


5 


u 


31 


0 


24 


Nicolet High 


0 


7.9 


3 


124.1 


2.4 


64.2 


Oak Cretek # " 


l: 


11 


2 


266 


0 


139 


Shorewood 


0 


9.4 


2 


141.3 . 


6 


85.1 


South Milwaukee ' 


0 


9 


0 


240 


0 


78.5 


W^uwatosa s 


0 


19 


4 


525.4 


0 


175 


Whitefiah Bav 

nil a tvL ion j 


0 


18 


1 


187.7 


1 4 


74 


Whit nail 


0 


3 


1 


' 161 

X W 4. 


0 


19 




< 1 


117*7 


iV 2 


,248.6 


10.5 


879.9 
















Districts 












Cudahy 


0 


8 


1 


258.5 


u 


o5 • D 


Pranklin 


0 


7 


1 


176 


i 


65.3 


Greenfield 


0 


11 


2 


233 


0 


54 


St. Fr-ancis 


0 


16 


0 


97 


0 


29 


Wetft All is- 














West Milwaukee 


0_ 


25 


4.4 


674.4 


o s 


229 


Sub-Total 


0 


67 


8.4 1 


,438.9 ' 


1 


442.8 


TOTAL - 17 DISTRICTS 


1 


184.7 


24.4 3 


,687.5 


11.5 1, 


322.7 
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Potential for "White Flight" Under the 220 Program 

'A concern expressed with central city desegregation is the 
potential for encouraging "white flight" to unaffected suburban 
areas. 7 in spite of its stated intent to reduce racial isolation in 
public schools, the Wisconsin Chapter 220 program has failed to 
significantly effect the- growing racial isolation between city and 
subujhan school districts in Milwaukee County. Suburban districts 
participating in the Chap^r 220 program were only 6% minority in 
1979-80 while Milwaukee Public Schodls reached 52% minority. 

o> 



(Non-participating districts remained 2% minority.) While the 
•Milwaukee Public Schools are expected to total 70% minority* by the' 

mid-1980's, due to the'slow rate of growth of the Chapter 220 program 

i i 

* suburban schools are not expected to exceed 7% minority by that time. 

* 4 ' 

y While this project did not study the possible exodus of white 
students from, the Milwaukee Public Schools- during the desegregation 
process, Statistics collected by Milwaukee Public Schools on student 
transfers suggest some movement, particularly in the first two years of 
desegregation. In 1976-77, the firs* year of the court order, the 
number of Milwaukee public .school students transferring to public ^nd 
private suburban schools -4n~Milwaukee County increased by 400 over the 
previous year. The number of students transferring to Wisconsin 
schools outside the county boundary jumped from 1,700 to 2,300. While 
the number of transfer students leaving Milwaukee has declined, in 
1978-79 net out-migration to suburban and exurban schools still totaled 
840 students. 8 t 
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SUBURBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
ACCEPTING CHAPTER 220 
MIN'ORITY STUDENTS! 1979-80 



[//I - Districts who 
have refused 
to participate 
in program , 



City School Desegregation 

In January, 1976, when Milwaukee Public Schools received a 

federal court order to, desegregate its schools, seventy-three of 'the 

city's 158 schools had student populations over 90% whit^e, and' thirty 
♦ 

buildings were over 90% black. The School Board and Administration had 
argued that this segregation resulted from implementation of a . 

neighborhood school policy in a community with segregated housing 

^> 

patterns. However, U.S. District Judge John Reynolds noted in his 

r 

decision that 

...racial imbalance was advanced by the Board* s practice; in 
siting new schools, building additions for existing schools, 
leasing or purchasing unuju|&'building& for school* purposes, 
^utilizing ^substandard 6Bw|TOoins, changing jHtrict boundaries, 
and bussing primarily blacky students intact to pririiarily white 
schools where the bussedf-stsudents were kept separate from 
students ,in the receiving school. 9 

L ' > ' 

In M^y, 1976, Judge Reynolds ordered the School Board, to >xing 

j 

all of its schools to within "racial balance" over a three y^r . 

period. ("Racial balance" was defined as buildings with 25-50% black 

f ' . 

student populations. All other students, including whites, Hispanic^ 

and Native Americans were ^cons id$ red "nonblack.") The Board appealed 

' i • ' 

the decision, while meeting immediate* court orders tp desegregate 1/3 

of its schools in 1976-77 and 2/i by 1977-78. 

An out-of-court settlement reached by plaintiffs and defendants 

in the "Milwaukee school case andj approved by Judge Reynolds in May, 

1979, set new standards for studjent movement in trie 1979-80 school year 

(through 1983-84) . 

1. At least 75% of students in Milwaukee Public Schools must 
attend desegregated Schools. A desegregated building is 
defined as 25-60% black at the elementary and middle school 
level and 20-60% blaik at the high school level. (The order 
exempts about 12,000 jjstudents from the desegregation order t 
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% kindergarten pupils, exceptional education students in 
special schools for the handicagped, and students in 4 
schools with heavy concentration* of -Hispanic students.) 

2. As soon as the black student population exceeds 50% of. /the 

totaJL school population, the percentage of students require^ 
jgregatea facilities* *ill be reduced according w 



* < r 



to be in desegregated 
to a mathematical formula. 



3. Bver^ elementary and middle "school m&st have a |tnimum ef 
. > 20% black student population, and "each high sch6cl must nave 

at least 20% (or 250 black students) in attendance. 
(Schools with bilingual education programs may have a 25% 
• >*i&ority student population including at least 12.5% black 
and at least 12.5* Hispandc student bodies'.) 

p. 

-\ - 

4. Each student in the system must be notified annually of 
^ ■ his/her right to fttend a desegregated school and any 

student requesting tliat right must be accommodated. 10 

. The Milwaukee Plan • 

At the Superintendent's recommendation, the Milwaukee Bbard^of 
Slfcool Directors adopted a "freedom of choice" desegregation plan with 
educational incentives to meet the court ordfcr requirements. The 

rationale 'Tor. the magnet school approach was\xplained in the first 
year desegregation plan submitte^to the. court: 
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The viei^jOf^ innercity schoble as inferior, based on historic school 
board policies cited in court, may have also served as a ft*ong "push 
factor" in encouraging voluntary black student movenient to white 
school*. 

. Thf Milwaukee Plan has received a great deal*of a^teption due to 

22 ' 
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A map of the city in three concentric circles was used to 
demonstrate t^eifc^the re would be two-way movement of students. 
The movement would" b*e outward for students fi.e. blacks] whose 
parents desired* to have them attend schools in new 
neighborhoods, eveti though economic an^other circumstances 
might prevent the family from those neighborhoods. Inward 
povetoent would, take plaCe for those students [i.e. white] whose 
parents wish to have them attend alternative schools which would 
stress different approaches to learning. Such alternative 
schools would be located closer to the central section »f the 



X 

* • 

V 

its voluntary^characteristics. However , a series of policy decisions 
made by the School Board and Administration required, large-scale 
movement of students from specific schools.^ . (Some principals were 
given suggested quotas of students they should encourage to "volunteer" 
out.) In most cases, the students required to move were black. For 
example,, school closings were concentrated in black n:ei<fhbor hoods even 
though wftite areas had experienced the most significant student 
enrollment declines and facilities in black neighborhoods were 
overcrowded. As a result, many previously white school^ had sufficient 
space to accept black students required by the court order without 
displacing white^-CRildren. Specialty schools with smaller class sizes 
were located in previously overcrowded facilities in black 
neighborhoods requiring displacement of large numbers of children from 
these "special" programs. Specialty program^ placed -in white 
neighborhoods were usually located in buildings with sufficiently low 
enrollments to allow the addition of black children, again without 
'displacement of neighborhood residents. In several instances, the 
School Board voted to allow the operation of overcrowded* schools rathei^ 
than to require mandatory reasignments of white children. * 

• In the, first four years of the? court order, sixteen *hools were 
closed, displacing about 4,600 black students and 1,600 whites. > (Also 

in the first year of the order' approximately 3,100 black children were 

t 

bused out of overcrowded innetcity facilities.) Under the Milwaukee 
Plan few white children were subject to mandatory realignments. This 
course was further facilitated through r tjie administrative rule that 
students would not be involuntarily reassigned to specialty schools, 
although these were the oiuy black schools targeted for, white 

'*. 
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volunteers. (In the first two years of desegregation black 
non-specialty schools ^fctracted l|ss than 3 nonblack volunteers per 
school.) lp the four 3/ears of court-ordered desegregation, white 
children were mandatorily reassigned to only two schools — 20th Street 
Elementary School and the Roosevelt Middle School. According to school 
^a/tain istrators,- many of the white children refused" to attend these 
schools and transferred to parochial schools or other schools in the 
system. By 1979-80 both schools were out of racial balance. ^ 

Educational Opt ions Under tjfe Milwaukee Plan 

Milwaukee public Schools created qver thirty specialty schools, - 



offering educational alternatives during the desegregation process. 

(U.S. Emergency School Aid Act Funds were used for many of these 

programs.) On the elementary level, 26 magnet schools offer 

alternative modfig of instruction, 'including six citywide specialties: 

School for the Creative Arts, Teacher-Pupil Learning Center, 

Multi -Language School, Gifted and Talented, Montessori, and 

Environmental Studies .12 * 

Seventeen attendance area schools have different modes' of 

instruction: continuous progress, fundamental, multi-unit/individually 

t 

guided education, and ppen education. Three schools emphasize subject 
areas: health; physical education and science; and majlliematics and 
<*ience. All of the cit^yide specialty schools and 14 of the 20 
attendance ^area specialties are racially balanced. 

Middle school specialties include open education, a school for 
the Gifted and Talented/ and multi-unit/individually guided education, 
pfi the senior high level, three schools operate citywide (King for the 
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College Bound, Milwaukee Tech, and Juneau Developmental High School), 
In addition, the other 12 high schools offer career/specialty programs 
for a portion of their student bodies. I 3 

^ The specialty school, programs have furthered 'racial integration, 
while generating parental enthusiasm for the educational changes 
initiated. A survey of parents? with children in Milwaukee's racially 
balanced specialty schools and programs in 1978 concluded, "It is 
obvious from the study that parents who have been involved in the 
specialty programs are pleased with both the educational and social 
advantages of these integrated programs. 1,14 

The creation of specialty schools has also forced significant 
numbers or fc^lack children from these "special" schools into regular 

buildings in other parts of the city since the majority of citywide 

r 

specialty schools are in black neighborhoods. Most Milwaukee speciaj^y 
schools operate significantly below building capacity. (The middle 
school for the Gifted and Talented and high school for the College 
Bound,-. t4t example, was operating at 51% of building capacity in 
1979-80.) 



The system also operated Bilingual-Bicultural Education centei 
in 10 elementary schools, 2 junior highs and 4 high schools. In 



>n centes«p 

in y 



1979-80 Milwaukee Public Schools operated Superior Ability Programs in 
20 schools, as well. However, these programs were segregated, with 
over 90% of the children enrolled white. 
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llwauke* Plan Encourages Wide Choices b£ Barents 



Any analysis of Milwaukee's desegregation plan must focus on the 

elaborate transportation network which supports it. The Wisconsin 

Chapter 220 fcrogjram, passed two months after the court or^er was 

' imposed,, provided state payments to Milwaukee for intradistriet pupil 

«• 

transfers which reduced racial isolation in the schools. As a result 

/ 

\ the state government financed the full costs of transportation for many 

transfefc promoting racial balance. ^Thus, Milwaukee Public Schools was 

* 

able to offer parents a wi^e variety of choices in school assignments, 
without the ncymal fiscal restraints of busing costs. (The system 
A * allowed- student transfers even when the student contributed to racial 
balancte in his/her home School.) To illustrate,* by the second year of 
school desegregation, students were transferring in 3,194 different 
exchanges among the system's 122 elementary schools. (That is, 
students t frgm one elementary attendance area were bussing to 26 
d^ffeoent scho61s on the average .) ^ 

These transportation patterns vary significantly between white 
and black students. Maps on the following pages show typical patterns 
for black and white schools. In most cases, white students bus to 
adjacent white schools (often for exceptional education programs) and * 
to a few- specialty schools in the innercity. Black students by 
contrast often bus to 50 to 70 elementary schools in various parts of 
the city. 15 
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WHITE STUDENTS BUSING FROM- MORGANDALE 
ELEMENTARY ATTENDANCE AREAt 1979-80 



^ - indicates schools where 

white! students contribute 
to racial balance 
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Extent of Desegregation Onder the Mi lwaukee Plan 

By the 1979-80 school ye^r, 110 schools in Milwaukee were 

* • • 

racially balanced according to the court guidelines. 'Twenty-five 

schools remained ,over 70% black. F^ye schools, exempted from the court 

order, had 14-33% Hispanic populations.' 



MILWAUKEE SCHOOL DESEGREGATION i May, 1976 - September, 1979 
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Schools 


in Racial Balance* 


-a 

Tdtal Schools 


Grade Level 


May 1976 


Sept 1976 


Sept 1979 


Sept 1979 










V 


Elementary 


16 


63 


84 - 


108 


Middle/Junior High 


5 


8 


14 


17 


Senior High 


2 


_3 


12 


lit' 


TOTAL- 


23 


74 


110 




♦Racial balance is 


defined as 


h 

elementary and 


middle schools 


which are 



25-60% black and* senior highs 20-60% black. Liberty schools serving 
less than 40 students are excluded from this count 



Footnotes 

>> 

^Gary Orfield, "If. Wishes Were Houses Then Busing Could Stop: . x 
"Demographic Trends and Desegregation Policy," The Drbari Review , X 
(Sumner, 1978) , 120-121. 

2 The public school population has a higher proportion of 
minority person* than the city as a whole. Minority families are 
younger, have more sch^l age children on the average, and .have fewer 
children enrolled in private schools. In addition, the city's 
significant elderly population is predominantly white. 

Milwaukee Public Schools, 1980-1990 School Building and Sites 
Plan (Milwaukee: The Building and 'Sites Commission, Milwaukee Public • 
Schools, April 24, 1980). 

\ * 

* Based on reports from the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction on "Student Transfer Program to Achieve Greater Racial 
Balance in Schools," 1976-77, 1977-78 and 1978-79. 

5 One district, Brown Deer, voted not to allow any new minority „ 
transfers for 1979-80 except siblings of children already in the ♦ 
program. Several observers said the action was motivated by a^concern 
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that there were. already ."enough" minorities moving into Brown Deer. 
(Barabara A. Koppe, "Suburb Rethinks Integration Plan f " Milwaukee 
Jou rnal , March 2, 1980.) 

^Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction "District Staff 
by District: School Year 1979-80" and "Ethnic Enrollment/School Staff 
Summary by District: School Year ,1979-80," Madison, Wisconsin 1979. 

' 7 See Gary Orfield, Must We Bus? Segregated Schools and 
National Policy (Washington D.C. : -Brookings Institution .1978. ) 

x 

Milwaukee Public Schools, "Mobility Report f " 1975-76 , 
1976-77, 1977-78 f 1978-79. According to school 9fficials the accuracy 
of the data may vary fro© year to year. 

9 Armstrong v. O'Connell , Peburary 8 f 1979. 

10 Armat rong v. O'ConneTl, Negotiated Settlement and Court < 
Order of May 11 , 1979 . ^ 

^-Milwaukee Public Schools , preliminary Recommendations for 
Increasing EducatiohaX Opportunities and Improving Racial Balance 
Pursuant to the June 11, 1976 Court Order (Milwaukee, June 25, 1976). 

12 Citywide 7 specialty schools have no neighborhood attendance 
area but are open to any students in the city. Children previously 
attending the schobl are reassigned to neighboring attendance areas. 

• ^Milwaukee Public Schools, MPS Info »20, 1979. 
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Ibid. 



15 In 1980 the state legislate eliminated the ."sum sufficient" 
appropriation for Milwaukee's desegregation transportation costs , which 
may provide "fiscal incentives to reduce the number of choices available 
to each parent. 
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Chapter 3 

» ATTITUDES OF PAMILIES PARTICIPATING IN THE 
1 CITY-SUBURBAN TRANSFER PROGRAM 

School desegregation plans introduce large numbers of students 

/ 

tb schools in racially segregated areas and disperse minority student 
populations throughout the community. The purpose of this section i* # 
to investigate the attitudes toward housing choices of families 
involved in one of the school desegregation programs operating in 

' i 

Milwaukee. * 

Farley, 1 s research in Detroit suggests that few black families 
prefer the role of^ leaders in moving into all-whit $ neighborhoods. 1 
Our survey focused on a subset ol/ minority families in Milwaukee who 
have made pioneer ing^ school Jhoices for their children under the 
Wisconsin Chapter 220 city-suburban student' transfer program. Several 
questions were addressed: 

^1. How do attitudes toward desegregated school programs effect 1 
attitudes**toward housing choices in school neighborhoods *? 

2. To what extent are minority families who "pioneer" in school 
* \ 

desegregation willing to consider "pioneering" housing moves 

into predominantly white areas? ^ 

3. What barriers are perceived by minority families toward 
housing opportunities in suburban communities? What school 
experiences appear to reduce perception* of barriers? 

4. What role could subsidized housing programs play in reducing 
j perceived barriers to housing moves into predominantly white 

. neighborhoods? What is the level of interest by minority 
families in utilizing such programs? 

31 
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Data Collection 

In the 1979-80 school year 916 minority children were enrolled 
in suburban schools under the Chapter 220 program. From a list of the 
children participating- in the program, 690 family units were identified 
and a sample of 112 names were selected randomly among the families. 
During^ 'the eight weeks of Interviews, 84 families were located and 78' 
agreed to participate in the survey. 

. The addresses available for this study were ten months old. 
Interviews^J^e lest almost entirely because families had moved. As a 
result, an ^sttra effort was made to locate families who had moved and 
intei'vlews were identified by the degree of difficulty in locating 
families. The last known addresses of families who could not be 
reached were compared to the sample group, and indicate that families 
living in ghetto areas may be slightly overrepresented. 



SAMPLE AND CHAPTER 220 POPULATION BY NEIGHBORHOOD CATEGORIES 
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Racial Status 


Sample 


• Total Ch. 


220 Population 


of Neighborhood 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


Ghetto 


51 


65.4 


414 


*60.0 


Transition-Majority Black 


3 


3.8 


36 


5.2 • 


Transition-Majority White 


5 


6.4 


( 60 


8.7 


Integrating 


11 


14.1 


103 


14.9 


Emerging 


7 


9.0 


66 


9.6 * 


All -White 


1 


1.3 


4 


-S*4 \ 4 


TOTAL 


78 


100.0 


690 


100.0 



The race of families surveyed refl4bte<3 the racial distribution 
of the total population. (Although the Chapter 220 program is open to 
all minority children, mostly black families have participated to date. 



SAMPLE 


AND CHAPTER 220 


POPULATION 


BY RAGE' OF 
— 


CHILDREN 


- 

Race or 


Sample 


Total Ch. 


220 Population 


of Children 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent' 


Amir ^rjin Tn^i an 


0 




4 


0.6 


Asian American 


2 


2.5 


8 


1.1 ' 


Black 


74 


94.9 


656 


95.1 


Hispanic 


1 


1.3 


15 


- 2.2 


Other Minority 


1 


1.3 


6 - 


0.9 


White 


0 




1 


0.1 


TOTAL 


78 


100.0 


690 


100.0 



Since the list of Chapter 220 participants was arranged by the 
receiving school district, it was expected that the random selection 
would be evenly distributed ampntf the districts accepting students 
under the Chapter 220 program. 

] 

SAMPLE AHfr CHAPTER 220 POPULATION BY RECEIVING SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Suburban School 








220 Popul 


District Pupils 


Sample 




Total Ch. 


Attend 


N Percent 


N 


Percent 


Brown Deer , 


10 


12.8 


87 


12. f 


Greendale 


5 J 


6.4 


46 


6.7 


Nicolet > 3 Elem. 


Districts 23 


« 29.5 


186 


27.0 


• Oak Creek 


4 


5.1 


42 


6.1 


Shorewood 


7 


9.0 


83 


12.0 


South Milwaukee - 


2 


2.6 


18 


2.6 


Wauwatosa 


17 


21.8 


145 


21.0 


Whitef ish Bay 


9 


11.5 


68 


9.8 


Whitnall 


1 


1.3 


14 


2.0 


TOTAL 


78 


100.0 


690 


100.0 




Interviews were conducted by phone, where possible, or in person 
and averaged 20-30 minutes in duration. The skill and maturity of the 
two graduate students conducting the interviews was a major factor in 
the successful cortpietiQn rate of surveys. (Most questions were 
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answered by all participants; even a question on household income was ' 
refused by only 3 respondents.) 88% 'of the survey respondents were 
female, in part because most surveys were* conducted dur^g the daytime 
hours. 

Survey Design ^ 

A major purpose of ^he survey design was to examine the * 
attitudes of respondents toward education and housing choices. One Set 
of questions explored the basis for families volunteering their 
children for the Chapter 220 school program/ both in terms of \ 
attraction to suburban schools and reactions to the home school. 
Open-ended and fixed alternative questions were used. (See Appendix' A. ) 

Fixed alternative questions dealt with matters of quality -(the 
quality of education, special school programs, to get Away from 
neighborhood schoo^) , convenience (close to work, close to home, 
cheaper than private school, children could not attend neighbotyjggd 
school), and social opportunity (racially mixed school, to be with 
various socio-economic backgrounds). 

The effects, of the experienoe with 220 schools w£re developed. 
Questions were sonwhtft repetitive to increase the opportunities to 
learn of concerns about the 220 experience, asking for the level of 
satisfaction with the school as well as specific difficulties^ 
encountered. Special circumstances were explored for those families 
who had taken their -children out of the 220 program or planned to do so 
in the future. Other questions served as a bpf&ge linking the 




-educati6nal experience with broader invol^/ement with the suburban 

inity since it was felt that increased contacts with the community 
% 34 
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might relate to a willingness to 'consider moving there. Some questions 
focused on active roles in the school program (opportunity of parents 
to visit school or community, the nature of , activities visited, child's 
participation in extracurricular activities). Other questions focused 
more directly upon social opportunities for the parents to get to know 
suburban "children and for home visits between suburban and 220 children. 
Anottier major set of questions explored the basis for housing 
hoiceg^/These included discussions of past moving patterns ^>ver the 
last 10 years, satisfaction with current home and neighborhood, 
likelihood of moving in the next 3-5 years, possible reasons /or moving 
and the likely destination of future moves. Attitudes toward a housing 
move to the suburb attended by the family's childreh was explored 
through open-ended and fixed alternative questions. In addition, more 
specific questions focused onr whether £he . family had actually looked 
for housing there. (Families were also asked .about possible moves to 
city locations where-- their children werei busing.). Two questions 
explored the' willingness of families to move to white or integrated 

neighborhoods. The second was intended to identify a s^all group -of 

.* 

families who were willing to see themselves as pioneers. 

- Families often have different preferences for tbe racial 
make-up oi their neighborhood. If you were to move, wduld you 
prefer to live in a neighborhood which is (predominately 
black, evenly mixed, predominately white): . , . 

- Would you be willing to .move to a neighborhood in which there 
were only a few Black families on the block? (yes, no) 

Finally, anticipating that economic factors might be an 

important barrier to respondents' consideration of suburban housing, * 

the questionnaire asked how'choices might be' affected by removing 

economic considerations . (If you could live in SUBURB at the same tent 
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tfr mortgage paymenOyou now pay, would you consider moving there?) Two 
questions related to specific government subsidy programs which could' 
be us|d 'to ^further pro-integration housing moves: 

- Milwaukee County operates a federal rent- assistance program 
for eligible families. If you could receive a rent subsidy 
for housing in (SUBURB) / would you be interested in moving 
there? (Yes/ no, not applicable^) * . - 

- The state^Spconsidering a housing program providing 

^ lower-interest mortgage rates to encourage housing purchases. 

If you coula use a lower interest mortgage to move to the 
(SUBUBB) # would you be interested in mpving^there? (yes, no) 2 

Follow-up questions cocked to see whether the use of a specific suburb 

was restricting the response and probed when appropriable for. 

alternative responses. . 



Questions regarding propensit^P^bove v were raised in a series 
of ways: past housing patterns (#36), satisfaction with current hqme 
(#37a«) , likelihood of moving" (#38), willingness to "pioneer" (#53), 
would consider moving to SUBURB (00) , would consider taoving to SUBURB 
if same c^*ts (#44), would consider moving to SUBURB if mortgage or,- 
rent subsidy war^avai lable (#60 +^59^. 'This range "allowed for jx>th 
experience and attitudes to be explored.' Attitydinal quest ions^or 
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predictions of future behavior are difficult under any circumstances. 
The, design of * this study attempted to address possible limitations 
through use 'of questions offering different approaches and different 
levels of response. Findings based on self-rej»orted interest in mbving 
mus£, however, be viewed with paution as predictors of actual changes 
Itt residence. 



Description of the 220 families 

Survey results provide a profile of the minority families 
participating in the Chapter 220 cityrsuburban transfer program. M 
noted, most of the participants were black. The families, as 
represented by our sapple of 78, are relatively ^mall, well-educated, 
and of moderate incomes. Most of the fanttliei had 1-2 children 18 
years- of age or undet*. 



Number 


of 'Children 


in Chapter 


220 Families 


Children in 


Sample 






Household 


N 


% of Total 


Cum-. Freq. (%) 


1 child . 


23 


29.5% 


29.5% 


2 children 


28 


35.9 


65.4 


3 " 


" 16 


20.5 


85.9 


4 " 


8 


10.2 


96.1 


5 " 


2 


2.6 


98.7 


6 " 


_1 


1.3 


lbo.oo 


TOTAL 


78 


100.(3 





50% of the families were tworparent households. The Chapter/ 220 
participating families also represent a well-educated group. 60% of 
the respondents (and 49% of their spouses) have attended or graduated 
from college. Only- 11% have. not completed high school. Income status 
is also higher than (light be expected from the neighborhood areas, with 
45% of the ^jjjpilies making over $20,000 per year, and 21% making over 
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$25,000 aa&ally.3 
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^ ANNUAL INCOME OF FAMILIES IN 220 PROGRAM 

* Total Family Sample 
Income N % of Total Cum. Freq.(%) 

Under $10,000 * 10, 13.3% 13.3% 

* $10,000 r 14,000 14 18.7 32.8 

$15,000 - 19,999 16 21.3 53.3 

$20,000 - 24,000 19 25.3 78.7 

$25,000 - 2*,000 12 16.0 94.7 

Over $30,000 _4 5.3 100.0 

TOTAL 75^ 100.0* ' ■ 1 

♦Three respondents did not answer question. 



% The Chapter 220 families are a stable group in terms of housing 
characteristics. Most (72%) owned their own homes; only 22 families 
(28%) were Centers. Also, the vast majority (89%) had moved less than 
three times in the last 10 years. (35% had maintained the same address 
for over 10 years.) 

Thirty-two families (41% of the total sample) are receiving 
government subsidies for, their housing. Twenty-seven families are 
purchasing h&mes with FHA or VA mortages, 3 families ; are living in 
public housing units/* 1 family is receiving Section 8 rent assistance 
and 1- family is receiving an FHA jrent subsidy. 

* At least one adult waa employed in all but 6 (8%) of the 
households interviewed; in many families both parents were employed. 
51% of the adult workers were employed in the innercity of Milwaukee, 
24% in other parts of the city, and 24% in suburbs surrounding the city. 




\ 
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MUNICIPALITIES WHERE ADULTS IN CH. 220 HOUSEHOLDS WORKED 



* * Responses 

Municipality t N % of Total Responses 

** , * * 
City of Milwaukee: 

Innercity 40 38.8% 

Southside 13 12.6 

Northwest side 11 - 10.7 

East side 7 6.8^ 

' West side * 5 4.9 



fest 

w 



ub-Total City (76) (73.8) 
Suburbs : 

Wauwatosa 10 9.7 

Oak Creek 5 4.8 $ 

Weafc All is 4 3.9 

Glendale 1 1.0 

Greetffield 1 1.0 

South Milwaukee 1 1.0 

*"Cudahy a * ,1 1-0 

New' Berlin 1 1.0 • 

Waukesha * 1 ,< l.'O 

Other in Wisconsin t 2 1.9 

. Sub-Total Suburbs V (2*7) (26.3) 

TOTAL ; 103 100/0 

Eleven of the adults worked in suburbs that are not partici- 
pating in the Chapter 220 pupil exchange program. Of the other 15 
a<^ts working outside the central city, nirie 1 sent their children to 
the same suburb where they were working (eight to Wauwatosa, one to Oak 
Creek) . 

Participation in the Chapter 220 Program^ 4 

Most of the families surveyed have only one child participating 
in the 220 program. (The 78 families surveyed had a total of 115 
children attending suburban schools. Twenty-three families also hSb 
children attending schools in the City of Milwaukee.) 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN CHAPTER 220 PROGRAM 



Children in Family Sample Families 

Enrolled in 220 N % of Total Cum Freq. (%) 

* ■ 

1 child 51 65.4% 65.4% 

2 children 19 24.3 89.7 

7.7 97. 4N^ 



3 , " 6 

4 2 2.6 100.0 



TOTAL 78 100.0 



Although, the. ages of children are evenly distributed across 
grade school and high school popula'tl^ns , the majority of Chapter '220 
student participants are in the elementary grades. 60% are in grades 
1-6 9 13% in grades 7-8 , and 22% in high school. (Many suburban 
districts opened up spaces only at the lower grade levels initially. )' 

The number of years children had been in the program varied. 
Only a few children in our survey (6%) had been (in the program since 
its inception- in 1976. * 



YEARS CHILDREN WERE ENROLLED IN SUBURBAN SCHOOL 



Years Child 


Enrolled 


Sample 


Children 




in Suburban 


School 


N 


% of Total 


Cum. Freq. (%) 




1 


42 


36.5% 


36.5% " 




2 


27 


23.5 


60.0 




3 


39 


33.9 


93.9 




4 


_7 


6.1 


100.0 <$ - 




TOTAff 


115 


100.0 





.The , pr imary* ,ooti«at>io^ Lot r .volunteer ipg , £oc r the* ,c ifcy,-:9UkMJ& Wl 

program was for a better education. This was mentioned in the 
open-ended question by 72% of the respondents. A desire to get away 
fro« the neighborhood school was the second most frequent reason 
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volunteered. Only 1 family "mentioned racial integration as a 

motivating factor in the open-ended question. 

* 



REASONS WHY FAMILIES VOLUNTEERED THEIR CHILDREN FOR PROGRAM 

(Open- Ended Responses) 

r 

Reason ' Times Reasons Was Offered 

Cited n % of Responses % of Cases- 

Better education 48 57*8%' 

Away from local schbol e ' 13 15.7 . ^^/^ 9 - 4 

Change in local school k 10, >12.0 14.9 

Would be bussed anyway 7 8.4 10.4 

For socio-economic mix j 2 . 2.4 3.0 

For racial composition 3 1 .1.2 1.5 

For specialty program n * 1 1*2 1-5 

Cheaper than private school 1 Ll? c LlJ 

When 'respondents were presented with a list of reasons "people 
often give* for sending their children to particular schools", 
additional factors were acknowledged. Although 51% of the respondents 
would agree that a school with -different socio-economic backgrounds was 
important , only 32% agreed that a racially mixed school was a reason 
for participation in the 220 program. 

s 

. REASONS WH^^FAMILIES VOLUNTEERED THEIR CHILDREN FOR 220 PROGRAM 

(From List of Fixed Alternatives) , 

5te ason Families Responding Yes 

Listed N % of Total (76} 

e 

To be in a racially mixed school v 
To be in a school with children from 

different socio-economic backgrounds 
To get better education 

Because .Achcol, baa apeoUAty, .pxogxAm, > 

To get away from neighborhood school 
Because of uncertainties or change in 

local schools 
Close to work 

Because school was cheapen than private school 
Because school administration said child could , 
not attend neighborhood school 
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24 


31.6% 


39 


51.3 


72 


94.7 


.?...,.. 


11.8 


4i 


' 53 1 9" 


29 


38.2 


4 


5.3 


26 


34.2 


5 


6.6 
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Specific requests for suburban school districts included other 
more direct factors . Schools were often chosen that were close to home 
or in areas with which the family was familiar . Fifteen* families 
volunteered for the city-suburban program but stated no preference as 
to which suburban district their children would attend. Most of the 
districts ^requested were in the North Shore-Brown Deer area. Only five 
families indicated that they had requested a southside suburb. Also, 

most families did not know other 220 families in the city or^suburbs 

• * l * 

when they volunteered for the program'. 

Satisfaction with the Chapter 220 Program 

Families interviewed expressed high satisfaction with the 

Chapter 220 city-suburban program. 76% of the parents said they were 

very satisfied with the education their Children had been receiving in 

the suburban schools, 22% were moderately satisfied, and only 3% were 
p 

not satisfied. When asked to identify complaints they had wit*h the 
school, 54 families had none. 



SOURCES OF PARENTAL DISASTISFACTION WITH SUBURBAN SCHOOLS 
(Open-ended Question) 

Complaints Cited by Parents . „. Timea Cited . 

with Suburban School 

No conplaints 
School below expectations 
Problems with staff 
Problems with racial overtones 
XrAMFQKtAfciOD difficulties 
Grades lower now 
Suburban children unfriendly 
Other 



Number 


% of 78 Cases 


54 


69.2% 


8 


10.3 


8 


10.3 


5 


6.4 


4 


5.1 


3^ 


3.8 


1 


1.3 


. 3 


3.8 
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-» Seven families indicated that they were planning to transfer one 

9 

of their children from the program — four because, they disliked the 
- 220 school and three because they wanted to enroll their child in a 
specific program in Milwaukee Public Schools. 



Involvement with the Chapter 220 School and Community 

A majority of th^ parents have had frequent contact with their 
children's school; only 2 families reported no contact. Most parents 
have attended parent-teacher conferences and other school 'programs. 
' Only '13 reported involvement with the PTA, an^ similarly, a small 
^number (15%) reported getting to know any of the suburban parents well. 



ACTIVITIES PARENTS 


HAVE ATTENDED IN CHAPTER 220 


SUBURB 




(Open Question) 




Type of 


Frequency - 




Activity 


of Response % of 


Cases (78) . 


Parent-teacher conference 


53 


> 

67.9% 


Other school program 


41 


52.6 


Open house 


» 17 


21.8 


PTA 


13" 


16. f 


Extra-Curritular activity 


9 


11.5 


Visit friends 


4 


5.1 


Work 


3 


3.8 


Other 


5 


6.4 



Most of the Chapter 220 children participated in extracurricular 

re- 
activities at least occasionally. 60% had J visited with suburban- 
children in their suburban homes, and ,40% of the city children had 
entertained suburban children in their homes in Milwaukee. Distai^e to 
the community was not cited often as a problem for parent or student 
contacts. (The average reported.burf trip for the ?2Q program was 35-40 

minutes long* although 22% of the children ride,the bus an hour or more 
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each way and 21% have bus trips of only 1-20 minutes.) The close 
proximity of the north shore, Brown- Ij^er, and Wauwatosa schools to the 
black neighborhoods may mean shorter bus trips under the 220 program 
than for desegregation within the city. 

Residential Mobility of the Chapter 220 Families 

Most of the Chapter 220 families surveyed own their own homes. 
Many appear* to be homeowners for the first time? only 8% of the 
respondents moved within the last ten years from a home they had 
previously owned. 



FREQUENCY 


OF -MOVES 


BY CHAPTER 


220 


FAMILIES 




Number of Moverf 


Families Responding 


(78) 






in Last 10 Years 


N 


% of Total 




Cum. Freq. (5) 




0 


27 


34.6% 




34.6% 




1 


30 


38.3 




73.1 






12 


15.4 




88.5 




■ 'i 


3 


3.8 




92-. 3 




* 

4 


2 


2.6 




97.4 




5 


2 


2.6 




97.9 




6 


1 


1.3 




98.7 




7 


1 


1-3 




100.0 




Total 


78 


100.1 
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-Residents were generally satisfied with their homes^ and 
som^hat less satisfied with their neighborhoods. (A 1978 Purvey of 
218 randomly selected city "households showed a slightly higher^level of 
satisfaction with present homes among a citywide population.}^ 
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CH. 220 .FAMILY SATISFACTION WITH PRESENT HOME AND NEIGHBORHOOD 













Level of * 


With 


Present Hoipe 


With 


Present Neighborhood 


Satisfaction 


N 


% of Total 


N 


% of Total 


Very satisfied 


45 




25 


32.1 


Moderately satisfied 


24 


30.8 


37 


47.4 


Not satisfied 


_9 


•11.5 


16 


20.5 










3 


Total 


78 


100.0 


78 


100.0 



Most of the homeowners in our sample indicated that they were 
unlikely to move within the next 3-5 years, while, over half of the 
renters were contemplating such a move. 



LIKELIHOOD OF A MOVE WITHIN 3-5 YEARS 



Likelihood 
of a Move 



Definitely will 
FrooaDiy will 
Probably will not 
Definitely will not 

TOTAL 



Honeowners 

N % of Total 



" 5 
11 
10 
30 

56 



8.9% 

—1*76— 
17.9 
53.6 

100. 00 



Renters 

N % of Total 



8 
6 
3 
5 

22 



36.4% 

2T.3 
13.6 
22.7 

100.0 



When the 30 residents who indicated a probability of moving in 
the next few years were asked where they would like to move next, the 
answers were consistent with the current patterns of black residential 
■oveaent. The northwest side^of Milwaukee, the destination of mqst 
black out-migration in the 1970* s, was most frequently mentioned. Only 
four families mentioned Milwaukee. County suburbs as likely destinations. 
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AREAS WHERE CH . 220 FAMILIES WOULD LIKE TO MOVE NEXT 

' ' Families Indicating Move Likely 
Co—unity N % of Total (29) 



0 

Milwaukee : 



Northwest side 


13 




44.8% 


West side 


3 




10.4 


Bast side 


3 




10.4 


Centjral city 


\ 




3.4 


Sub-Total Cj£y 


(20) 




(69.0) 


Brown Deer 


1 




3.4 


North Shore 


1 ■ 




3.4 


Oak Creek 


1 




3.4 


Wauwatosa 


1 




3.4 


Outside SMSA 


1 




3.4 


Out-of-state 


_4 




13.8 


TOTAL * 


29 




99.8 



Families seem to be motivated to move for substantially 
practical reasons. A number plan to buy rather than rent homes. Many 



are seeking a larger or better quality home. More important, however, 
is the desire for a better neighborhood. (The fixed list of possible 
responses for "reasons people give for moving*" solicited similar 
responses to an open-ended question which preceded it.) 



i REASONS FOR PLANNING TO M OVeC^TS CB. 220 FAMILIES* 

-i 

Reason Families Responding Yes 

riot-Ad N % of Total Cases (2 



For change in size of residence 


27 




67.5% 


For change in quality of the home 


za 




70.0 


For convenience to work and shopping 


6 




15.0 


For better neighborhood 


27 




' 67.5 ■ 


To be closer to child's school 






22.5 


To buy rather than rent home 


12 




10.8 


To be close to family or friends 


2 




5.0 



iing cases. 
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All of the families surveyed were asked the racial composition 
they would prefer in the neighborhood in which they could live. Of the 
three choices given nearly all^.f^ilies indicated a preference for 
integrated neighborhoods . 

Families often have different preferences for the racial 
make-up of their neighborhoods. If you were to move, 
would you PREFER to live in a neighborhood which is: 

\ Predominarely black 1 1.3% qf total 

Evenly mixed 74 94.9 . 

Predominately white 2 2.6 

(Missing Case) _1 1^2 

78 100.0 

In spite of this strong preference, nearly all families 
indicated a willingness to "pioneer" into neighborhoods with few black 
families. When asked, "Would you be willing to move to a neighborhood^ 
in which there were only a few Black families on the block?" * 72' (92.3% 
of total) answered yes, and 6 (7.7%) responded no, 

- ' A study by Farley in Detroit in 1976 found that while only 5% of 

the sample of black households indicated they would prefer an all-white 
neighborhood to other neighborhoods, 38% of the sample said they would 
be willing to move- into an all-white neighborhood if it were the only 
neighborhood with the type of housing they wanted. 5 Our sample of 
minority families who have taken initiatives to place their children in 
racially isolated suburban school systems, shows a dramatically higher 
willingness to pioneer into all-white areas. This willi ngness is also 
consistent with the patterns of housing moves respondents have made 
over the* past years. Thirty-six families, 47% of all families who 

. moved within the past 10 years, made pioneering moves into 

47 
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neighborhoods which were less than 10% black. Eight of these families 
made at least 2 pioneering moves out of the last 3 mpves. Given the 
rapid racial turnover io Milwaukee neighborhoods , many of these 
families are now living in predominantly black areas of the city.. 

4 

Possible Interest in Suburban Housing 

I ; 

- Given the propensity to cojfider housing moves into * 

traditionally white areas in spite of preferences for ^integrated 
housing, we also explored the interest of tAe Chapter 220 families in 
moving to suburbs where .their children now attend school. Although few 
families indicated a suburban location as th^ likely choice for their 
next housing move, when the option of moving to the suburb was 
discussed, 49% of the .respondents (N*38) said they would consider , 
moving to that community. Fourteen of th^e families reported that 
they had already looked for housing in that suburb. 

The attractiveness of moving to suburban areas to which their 
children were busing was 'solicited through an open-ended question. The 
* ' most common response was that the suburban ar$a rep^sented a better 
. neighborhood or offered a higher quality of housing. 

While about half of the families said they would consider 
housing moves to suburban areas, the response was negative regarding 
segregated Milwaukee neighborhoods to which other families children % 

> * 

\ ' were busing. Air ten families busing their children to souths ide 

neighborhoods under the city desegregation plan said they would not 
a consider housing moves there, although 8 of the ten indicated that they 
were open to moves to the suburban areas where their 220 children bused. 

.. Barriers to moving to the suburb where their child (ren) attended 

ff<> 
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school were frequently recognized*. The primary concern, cost of 
housing, was cited by 75% of the respondents. Suburban locations were 
also considered a distance from family and friends and limited by 
transportation services. Some concern was raised as well with the 
nearly all-white populations in these communities, and 20% acknowledged 
feeling some discomfort with the people in thelsuburb. 

Some concerns varied significantly by the^suburban area to whipK 
the children were busing, families sending their children 'to southside 
suburban schools expressed greater concern for possible discrimination 
against blacks and discomfort with people living there. Distance from 
family and friends and transportation problems were of less concern ih 
the northshore suburbs which are close to the innercity of Milwaukee. 
Expense was seen as less of a barrier in Brown Deer than in the other 
Suburbs. * — — 



Interactibn Between School Experiences and Interest in Suburban^ Housing 

Significant numbers of 22CL f ami lies* have been pioneers in their 
choice of housing in the past. The participation of their children 'in 
the 220 program, is an extension of that pattern. ? But what Is the 
relationship between the attitudes of families toward possible 
pioneeryig housing moves to the. 220 suburbs, and their degree of 
involvement with patents' and children in the 220 schools? 

A series of questions explored such behavioral patterns. 
Interpretation is "Complicated by a lack of a time dimension? However, 
the survey results suggest that while interest in suburban housing is 
not affected significantly by < the degree/of involvemfent with suburban 
families under the program, an actual search for suburban housing i,s 
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REASONS FOR NOT MOVING TO SUBURB WHERE 220 CHILDREN ATTEND fCHOOL 
(Respondents Saying Yes to a Fifred -List of Alternatives 



North Shore Southside 



Reason 
Listed 



% of 31 
N # Cases 



% of 10 
N Cases 



Wauwatoga 
% of 15 
N Cases 



Brown Deer Total 



% of 7 
N Cases- 



% of 
N Cases 

X" 



The housing is too expensive. 

Blanks are discouraged from living there. 

I did not like the neighborhood. S ^ 

I didn't think I could find a stable 
home. ' * 0 • 

I wanted to 'remain close to* my family 
and friends. fe> 

The area has poor transportation 

• c 

I did not like the racial composition 
v of the area,. 



I felt uncomfprtable with the people 
there. 

A' 

T^Rrea does^ot hav£ subsidized 

' . nousing. J 



25 


81%' 


' 7 




70% 


11 


73% 




,57% 


.47 


• <:?5% 


6 


19 




7 


70 


1 


7 




0 


14 


22 


3' 


10 


P 


3 


30 


2 


.13" . 


2 


29 


10 


10 


6 


19" 




4 


40 


5" 


-33 


i 


0 


15 


24 



5 
*5 




10 



2 20 



•6 /f 40 

3 2g 

4 27 
t 

3 20 
2 13 



3 
3 



43 
43 

29 

14 

14 



■**) 



18 . 29 

16 25 

20 32 

13 *21 



8 13 



more likely to have occurred if the family had established tie 
the suburb. 

When asked if they would consider moving to the suburbs, 49% of 

y - 

all respondents answered yes. Of those for whom their child had ^ 
visited a suburban home, 52% answered yes. Of those for whom a child 
from the suburbs had visited J-h«ii« 'hfi£^J>3* answered yes. And of 
those for ^hom parents had frequently visited the school, 47% answered 
yes; Nohe^ff these difference's is significant* 

Families active socially are somewhat more likely, however, to 
have looked for housing. When those willing to consider a move to the 



suburbs 



were asked i^they had, actually looked for housing, 37% 



ahswered yes. Of those for whom: 

- a city child had visited a suburban home, 42% answered yes. ; 

- a child f roof the suburbs had visited - their home, 45% answered 
yes. 

- parents frequently visited the schools, 44% answered yes. 

4 

Potential Dse of, Subsidized Mortgage Payments 

General attitudinal questions in this survey demonstrated that 
the Chapter 220 respondents express a substantial^illingness to be 
pioneers into predominantly white neighborhoods. A -smaller, but still 
substantial group is open to considering moves to the 220 suburb where 
their child attends school. By far the largest barrier to suburban 
housing is perceived to be the expense of the housing. (75% of ail 
families" identified this factor.) Reductioff of the barrier of housing 
costs is seen to increase the interest in housing to suburban areas. 
49% (N«38) of the sample said they were willing to consider moving to 
the suburbs.' When asked if they would consider a siit^gpan move if 



their Jjousing costs dould reijjfi^the same/ 55% (N»43) said yes. And if 
a government mortgage subsidy were available for such a move, the 
number of Ch.' 220 families interested in suburban housing increased to 
59% (N-46) . , _^ 



> addition 



The addition of opportunities for mortgage subsidy programs 
results in f positive response to suburban moves by nearly 60% of the 



/ sample.' Comparisons of' this result among owners and renters, by income 

'and 'by the likelihood of moving within 3#5 years do not Show important 

differences in this outcome. 

A group of particular interest may be the 27 respondents (35% of 

the sample) who aVfe currently participating in an FHA or VA mortgage 

subs^fty program. Most of these families purchased their homes in the 

late 1960's and early "1970 1 s. At the time they bought their homes, 60% 

of the ffamilies located in majority black neighborhoods, 33% in 

.integrating or emerging mixed areas, and 7% in all-white (less than 1% 

black) neighborhoods. This group of "homeowners Exhibits the same 

patterns of satisfaction with curiffenjt home and neighborhood as othei/^ 

homeowners. In many other respects they are\not much different than V 

the general interview sample. Eight probably will -move within 3-5 

years.* Fourteen would consider moving to the suburbs. Eighteen (67%) 

would consider a suburban move if housing costs were the same. 

Given the high percentage of homeowners in the Chapter 220 

program and theit willingness to, consider and initiate pioneering moves 

into all-white areas, this population may provide a group for a state 

or federal mortgage subsidy program available to families whose housing 

4 

moves promote racial integration. 

One community, Wauwatosa, stands out as an ideal place to test a 
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pro-integrative mortgage program. Wauwatosa could be considered a 
"closed" suburb givfm its current racial characteristics (0.2% black). 

i 

It has a similar housing stock to middle income black neighborhoods in 
Milwaukee but its proximity to these areas has not effected the racial 
character of its housing patterns. Only 2 (12%) of, the Wauwatosa 
volunteers report having looked for housing there. However, the city 
is a relatively popular work site, with 10% of the employed adults in 
the Ch. 220 sample working there. 

Seventeen families in the sample sent theiT children to 
Wauwatosa schools, and they have been very satisfied with the 
educational experience. Fourteen (86%) have no complaints with the 
^chools — a higher than average figure. When the Wauwatosa volunteers 
were asked about their willingness to consider a move to Wauwatosa, 7 
(41%) answered affirmatively. If costs of housing were the same as 
.they currently pay, 9 (53%) would consider such a move. • If a mortgage 
subsidy program were available, 10 (59%) would consider relocating in 
Wauwatosa. Given its prominance as a work center for Milwaukee 

a 

families, includbie minorities, it appears that a mortgage program 
developed in Wauwatosa would $raw considerable interest among Chapter 4 

220 families. 

1 ' 

Potentia^kose of {ection Q Housing Rental Programs 

At the request of HUD and loca^ housing officials this survey 
also examined the potential use of the S&^tion 8 nent assistance 
program (see Chapter 4) by Chapter 220 families interested in locating 
in suburban communities. Fourteen families in the sample (18% of the 
total) met the income requirements of the program, including one family 
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HOUSING RESPONSES OF CHAPTER 220 FAMILIES BY SUBURBAN AREA 



Families Responding Yes by Suburban Area: 

Brown Deer -NorthShore Souths ide ' Wauwatosa All Families 

Question % of 31 % of 10 % o^15 % oi 7 p % of 63 

Asked N Cases N Cases N- Cases N Cases N Cases 





1. 


* — i 

Would you consider moving to the suburb 
wnere your cnnaren are gv>ing scnoui r 


A 
■t 




?3 

i. -J 




4 


33% 


7 


41% 


38 


49% 




• 


2. 


If you could live in SUBURB W same 
rent or mortgage payment you snow pay, 
would you consider feoving there? 


c 

J 


DU 


OA 




p 


A 0 














3. 


If you could use a. lower interest 
mortgage to move t6 SUBURB, would you 
be interested in moving theYe?. 


5 


50 


26 


67 


5 


42 


10* 


59 


46 


59 




* 


4. 


How likely is it that you will move , 
within the next 3-5 years? pefiniCeiy 
br robably will move. 


4 


40 


13 


33 , 


6 « 


50 


7 


41 


30 


39 






5. 


Would you be willing to move to a v 
neighborhood in which there were only 
a few,£lack families on th^ block?* 


9 


90 


36 


92 


11 


r 

92 


16 


94 


72 


92 






6. 


Have you ever looked for housing in 
SUBURB where your children go t6 
school? (Only asked of those 2 * who 
said they would consider V move>« ) 


2 


20 


7 


* 

18 


3 


25 f 


2 


12 


14 


18 


r 




7. 


(Families wffo indicated that they had 
no complaints with tfrveil: child's 
suburban school) ^ 


6 


60 


25 


64 


- 8 


67 


' 14 


- 82 


54 


69 


c: 




TOTAL RESPONDENTS * 


10 




V 39 




12 




17 




78 







o 
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now receiving rent assistance through the City of Milwaukee. 

(Homeowners were considered ineligible regardless of income.) This 

1 » 
group is likely to be representative *>f 125 families participating in * 

the Chapter 220 program. 

All of the Section 8 eligible families expressed a willingness 
to consider %*toove into predominantly white neighborhoods, and 61% said* 
they would consider moves to suburban areas if their housing costs 
could remain the same. Most families (64%) expect to move within the 
next 3-5 years.. They are less satisfied with their current homes — 
29% are very satisfied compared to 64* of other' families. There is 
also less satisfaction witt* the current neighborhood — 14% are very 
'satisfied, compared to 36% of the others. (The survey showed no 
significant differences in their participation in the activities of the 
Ch. 220 school or. interaction with suburban residents.) 

Alaost all of the families eligible for the Section 8 rent 
assistance program (J.2 of the fourteen) recognized cos't of housing as a 
barrier to suburban moves. Poor transportation and difficulty with 
finding housing were also likely to be identified as problems. 
Geographical factors were not ranked as important. fangLlies attending 

suburban schools on the sout^ftide were as interested in moving to these 

* " * 

communities as families busing their children to the northshore. 

When asked if they would be interested in moving to the suburb 

where their children were attending schopl if they could receive a^rent 

subsidy under the Milwaukee County section 8 program, 9 of the 14 said 

yes. This answer is consistent with other survey responses regarding 

pioneering and housing preferences. Examination of the Chapter 220 
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program alone suggests that as many as 80 minority families in the 220 
program would be interested in using the county's* Section 8 assistance 
certificates for housing in the suburbs. 



Footnotes 



i Reynolds Farley et al, "Population Trends and Residential 
Segregation Since I960," Science , 59 (1977), 953-56. 

variety of program^objectives have been proposed. The City 
of Milwaukee, for example, uses tax-exempt revenue bonds to offer 
6-3/4% interest mortgages to anyone who purchases a single family home = 
or duplex in t^e Midtown area of Milwaukee. 



3 A 1978 housing- survey of 12,000 City of Milwaukee households 
found only 18.5% of all households making over $20,0d0 per year, 
although this survey included elderly households who would make up a 
disproportionate number of households with incomes under $10,000. 
Department of City Development, 1978 City of Milwaukee Housing Survey 
Area Results (City of Milwaukee, February, 1979). 

. v 

*Kane, Parsons & Associates, Inc., 1978 residential Survey for 
the Department of City Development (Milwaukee, 1978). In this survey 
respondents ranked satisfaction with their present home. 52% reported 
beiriV "very satisfied," 37% "fairly weJJ, satisfied," 8% "somewhat 
dissatisfied," and 3% "very dissatisfied." 

^Reynolds Farley et al, "Chocolate City, Vanilla Suburbs* Will 
the Trend Toward Racially Separate Communities Continue?" (unpublished 
manuscript, 1977) cited in John M Yinger et al, "The Status of Research 
into Racial Discrimination and Segregation in American Housing Markets: 
A Research Agenda for the Department of Housing and Urban Development," 
Occasional Papers in Housing in Community Affairs , Vol. 6 (U.S. 
Department Housing 6 Urban Development, December, 1979). 
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Chapter" 4 

IMPACT OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION ON HOUSING PATTERNS 



, 1979 , Jujqe 



In his Findings of Fact in February, 1979, Ju/ge John Reynolds 
emphasized the relationship between school board .actions and segregated 
housing patterns in Milwaukee. > 

A school, as a principal and .visible neighborhood entity / of ten j 
acts *s the central identifying institution for a neighborhood. 
Within an otherwise undifferentiated residential area, school 
boundaries tend to be the most meaningful boundaries in defining 
a neighborhood. Thus, the racial identif iability of a school 
helps to racially identify the neighborhood. This racial 
identif iability , in conjunction with the message conveyed by 
, defendants' unlawful conduct that contact between blacks and 
whites is to be avoided, had a substantial impact on the housing 
patterns in Milwaukee. It contributed to the drying up of the 
deamnd by whites for housing in areas which, in^part as a result 
of defendants 1 wrongful acts, were racially earmarked as befng h 
for blacks. Similarly, defendants 1 conduct contributed to the 
black housing demand being channeled into black residential 
areas of Milwaukee rather than being .dispersed throughout the 
city. 1 

School desegregation programs introduce large number's of 
students to schools in cacially segregated residential areas and 
disperse minority populations, previously contained in gh^te areas, 

r 

throughout the city. This analysis explores the^fcjpil desegregation 

movement within the city and between city and suburban school districts 

for its possible impaction segregated- housing patterns in the Milwaukee 

area. We addressed two major questions: 

1. What movement is encouraged between neighborhoods under the 
- Milwaukee School desegregation plan and Chapter 220 program? 

i 

2 T r What racial impact did school desegregat ion^have on school 
populations 'in various neighborhoods? 
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Student Movement Under ttie City-Suburban Program ' 

By 1979-80 twelve participating suburban school districts were 
accepting 916 minority students from Milwaukee under the Chapter 220 
progr^J* This program allowed a small number of city families to send 
their children into many suburban areas with few minority residents. 



MILWAUKEE MINORITY STUDENTS ATTENDING SCHOOLS 
IN SUBURBAN NEIGHBORHOODS 



Racial Classification f of Participating # of Students Accepted 
of Suburban Neighborhood Suburban Districts in 1979-80 



^merging (1-9% black) 3 
All -White (Less than 1% black) _9 

TOTAL fc 12 



270 
646 

916 



Most of the Milwaukee volunteers for the Chapter 220 program 
came from the north side of the city, with 60% of tjie families residing 
in ghetto areas. ^Since the. program was restricted to minority 
children residing in* school attendance areas which were at least 30% 
minority, most" minority families in pre4ominantly white areas were 
ineligible fctf the program.) 



MILWAUKEE MINORITY FAMILIES PARTICIPATING IN CITY-SUBURBAN TRANSFERS 



i 

Racial Classification 




# of Families 


% of 


of Heft* Neighborhood 




Participating 1979-80 


Total 


Ghetto (More than 70% black) 




414 


60% 


Tr ans it ion-Mai ority Black (50-69% 


Bl.) 


36 




Trans it ion-Maflority White (30-49% 


Bl.) 


60 


9 


Integrating (10-29% black) 




103 


15 


Emerging (1-9% black) 




66 


10 


All -White (Less than 1% black) 




11 


1 


« 

TOTAL 




690 


100% 
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138 suburban white children bus to Milwaukee Public School^ 
under the Chapter 220 program. Almost all are* enrolled in specialty 
schools or high school career programs. .. About 50% -of the white s 
children bus into ghetto neighborhoods. 

City School Desegregation 

Three features of the Milwaukee Plan have important implications 
for residential patterns^ 



1. Because' the plan emphasized voluntary choices, there - is wide 
t * movement. Unlike pairing and clustering plans or 

^ redisricting used by many school systems , ^Milwaukee' s 

desegregation plan allowed individual families to select 

schools (and neighborhpodS) in al^l ,p*rts of "the city to 

* * » 

which they would send their children. 

2. Jhe plan imposed few restrictions on students leaving a home 
school i That: is students could bus to a different school 
even when they\cgntributed to racial balance i7t\>heir home 
school. As a^resulJt, students may be leaving neighborhoods 
where they contribute to racial balance. 

3. The Milwaukee school system was not required to desegregate 
all offsets buildings. Under the federal court order, all 
white schools must be desegregated (-with a least a 20% black 
student population) but a gradually increasing number of. 
facilities could remain predominantly blacky 
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We analyzed pupil movement under the Milwaukee Plan according to 
the neighborhood classifications described in Chapter One in .order to 
assess the impact of school moves on residential neighborhoods in the 
city. 2 The analysis focused on elementary pupil movement, ak the 
grade levels most likely to influence family housing choices. Because 
data was unavailable on the actual choices mad^by^parents^the 
analysis deals with student assignments , whether voluntary or 
mandatory, (Where possible, tY\e school Administration accommodated 
parental requests. However, as noted in Chapter Two, somfe students — 
primarily blacks — were required tor move from buildings which were 
closed, overcrowded facilities, or schools designated as specialty 
sites.) 

The student transfer data includes all transfers including 

t 

movement .to exceptional education fafcilit^es and programs, enrollments 

in special programs which were not designed to promote racial balance 

(i.e. superior ability classes, bilingual, education) , and individually 

granted assignments for personal reasons. In our analysis, total 

transfers are discussed as well as transfers which contribute to racial 

« 

balance in the receiving school (i.e. a white student transferring to a 
racially- mixed or predominantly <klfj£^ school) . In some cases, the 
transfers may have 'a neg.ative impact on the home school (i.e. a white 
student leaving a predominantly black school) while still contributing 
to racial balance in the receiving school. 



i 
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LOCATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN MILWAUKEg?: 1979-80 









Student Residing 


pari a1 n a<ifl i f i ca t i on 


# of Attendance 


, in .Area 




of Neighborhood 


Area 


Schools . 


' White 


Black * 


Ghetto (Over 70% Black) ; 




17 


209 


14,429 


Transition-Ma j. Black (50-6^% 


Bl) 


2 


S6 


1,166 * 


Trans it ion-Ma j. White (30-4^1 


Bl) 


. 2^ 


111 


624 


Integrating (10*29% Black) 




12 


2,061 


' 5,106 


Emerging (1-9% Black) 




26 


6,585 


2,129 


All-White (Le'ss than 1% Black) 




45 


11,298^, 


v 232 


TOTAL 




104 


20 r 330 


23,686 



r 



Systemwide, one-half of air black elementary schbol children 
left their neighborhood schools in 1979-80, A majority of the black 
children desegregating schools in jkhite neighborhoods come from ghetto 
areas- However, about 1/3 of bl^ck children affecting Milwaukee,' s- 
desegregation plan come from residentially integrating. neighborhoods. 
Unfortunately, under the Rilwaukee Plan, 63% of all black children - 
residing in residential neighborhoods that are only 10-29% black 
^(integrating), are bused from those nfei^fhborhoods to other * schools, 3 
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BLACK CHILDREN LEAVING THEIR 



NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS: l??9-80 





Racial Status 




Black Children 
Leaving Home 
. School 


— — t 

" Black Children 
fusing for Racial 
Balance* 


of Home Neighborhood 


Number - %# 


Number %* 



a; • 

£h*tto " •» 

Tt^na it ion-Majority Black 
Transition-Majority f&Ue 
Integrating* ™ 
Emerging 

Ail-White- >, « * 
TOTAL 




6^203 
324 
163 

3,005 
669 
49 

10,353 



43% 

28 

26 

59 

29 

21 

44% 



, ; ll T 74r\ 50% 

♦Student transfers to schools wiier»%s*udent does not c6i>£ribufce to 
racial>baiance are- excluded (i.e. Black student transfer to non- 
specialty school in ghetto a^eaf. Of the "?,J£4 black students leaving 
schools in ghetto neighborhoods, 6,2^3 are going to schools where they 
contribute to racial balance (991 are going to other predominantly 
blacls schools.) - * 

♦percent of Total in Neighborhood » 
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The largest percentages of white children leaving'^heir 

neighborhood schools under the Milwaukee Plan come from the blackest 

neighborhoods. 75% (157 children) of white children living ^ln the 

ghetto A chose an option outside of this area (witK about half busing to, 

outlying white schools.) In transitional ifeighborhoods which aje still 

majority white, 39% (43 youngsters) of white children bus °out of \he 

neighborhood schools EVep in residentiary integrating neighborhoods 

(10-29% black) , 1/3 of all white children are busing from the m , A 
* 

neighborhood .schools , although, only 'about lialf of these children are 
busing to schools where they contribute tq racial balance. 

By contrast, in the residegtially segregated all-white '* 

' f 

neighborhoods, only 22%^of white children are leaving the neighborhood 
school and about 8% of the childlf4n are* busing to enhance racial 
trance. (Note; pupil transfer data includes transfers for v 
exceptional education programs which may account for many of the 
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* 

non-integrative moves. Other students are allowed to transfer to a 
schbol where they do not contribute to racial balance only if % 

\ ' 

sufficient numbers of black students have transferred to that school to 
insure an integrated studeot body in spite of their presence.) 
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./WHITE CHILDREN LEAVING THEIR NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS: 1979-80 * 



White Children White Children 

-• 

j # , Leaving Home Busing for Racial- 

Racial 'Status School Balance 

Number %? _* Number % # Jj^ f 



Ghetto \ 


157 


75% 


98 


47% 


TransitionVMajority Black 


47 


71 


36 


55 


Transitibn-najority White 


43 


39 


27 


24 


Integrating \ 


685 


33 


359 


17 


Emerging \ 


1,225 


19 


484 


■ 7 


All-White 


2,539 




889 


8 


TOTAL 


4,696- 


23% 


1,893 


9% 



^Percent of Total in Neighborhood 
Directions of Black Studeht Movement 



:udehfcs to transfer 



The Milwaukee Plan allows black studeHs to transfer to all 
parts of the city, and black children are introduced into all of the 
formerly. whi,te schools. The pap on page 2% shpws the typical pattern 

of black "movement from a ghetto area. 

f ■ 

About half (48%) of black students leaving schools in t 
integrating ngd^^hbh or hoods .(10-29% black) bus to schools on %he west 
and northwest sides of the city, in the path of present black migration 
/patterns. 31% attend schools on the intensely segregated (white) 
southside, 12% bus to gt\ptto schools (5%' to segregated innercity 
buildings and 7% to integrated specialty schools) . 

Relatively few black children (21%) are busing from schools in 



emerging neighborhoods (with 1-9% black populations) or all-white 
areas. Those students who bus (which may inSlude exceptional education 
youngsters) generally attend nearby schools in these outlying afreas. 

Directions of wHite Student Movement ^ 

. / 

The majority of white children busing to promote racial 
integration are transferring to schools in ghetto (over 70% black) or 
transitional neighborhoods which are majority black (50-69% black) for 
specialty school programs. 

WHI TE/ ELEMENTARY STUDENTS BUSING FOR RACIAL BALANCE: 1979-80 



Racial Status of 


Number of White Children 


Busing to: 




Receiving School 
Neighborhood 


Specialty Schools, 
Citywide Enrollments 


Other 
Schools 




Ghetto - 

Transit ion-Major ity Black 
Transitions-Majority iJhite 
Integrating 


1,121 
223 
0 

238 


7 
8 

26^ 

270 




( 

\ 









As noted^ onlv about 9% of all white elementary school students £ 
are busing to promote racial integration under the Milwaukee Plan, and . 
the percentage of volunteers *i& lowest from the all-white 
neighborhoods. -Because of declining enrollments and few school 

• . « 

building closings' in white neighborhoods, black children were 

v 

accomodated in these schools without requiring displacement of 
neighborhood white children. Therefore, most white children are 

offered an integrated education at their neighborhood school, and bos 

> •* •» 
only if they prefer a specialty eption/ 

• About 1/3 of -white children are busing out of integrated 

neighborhoods. Where do these c^^dren go? 32% go into ghetto 
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neighborhoods to take advantage of the specialty schools created since 
the federal court order, 16% attend other schools in residentially 
integrated neighborhoods. The majority, 54% attend schools', in 
segregated white areas, (36% gtf to schools on the tar west and 
Northwest side of Milwaukee, 12% go to schools on the southside, and 2% 
attend sdhools on the city's east side,) 

Impact (jjf School Desegregation on Neighborhoods in ^Racial Transition 

Citywide school desegregation can provide stability for 
neighborhoods in racial transition,* insuring that the school will 
remain raciaflly balanced ^even as th^^acial, composition of the 
neighborhood changes. 4 What is the experience in Milwaukee? ^ t 
Neighborhoods in Transition-Majority Black 

Three elementary schools were located in neighborhoods which 
were 50%-74% black. All three were predominantly black prior to the 
court order (Elm-89% black, Holmes-88%, Palmer-91% black). Elm was 
closed as a neighborhood school in 1976 and opened as an integrated 
citywide specialty school for the creative arts,\ Holmes and Palmer 
attracted only, 8 white students under the Milwaukee voluntary plan and 
remain 70% and 90% black, respectively. 
Neighborhoods in Trans it ion-Ma ^ority-tfh it e 

Two elementary schools, Silver Spring and 24th Street, are 
located i$ transitional-majority white neighborhoods (30-49% black) and 
-y 4 ' prior to the court order were 63% and 58% black., Together they 

attracted only 27 white student volunteers, while about 40% of the 
neighborhood white children elected to leave these facilities. As a 
xesiilt, the schools although located in predominantly white 
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neighborhoods, are both over 80% black. 

Orfield's argument that school desegregation may provide 
stability for changing neighborhoods- does not hold true in Milwaukee. 
Under the "voluntary choice" plan, transitional neighborhoods appear to 
be the first to -suffer in the popularity contests. Many white families 
with public school children seized the opportunity to leave the 
neighborhood schools , often for schools in whiter neighborhoods. B^Lack 
children who remained in the neighborhood, which still may be majority 
. white, v were subjected to segregated schools. 
Integrating Neighborhoods 

The s^cdnd victim of the "voluntary" desegregation plan, at 
least in Milwaukee, is the residentially, integrating neighborhood. 
One-third of the white children and nearly 2/3 of black children left 
schools in these areas for other facilities. Many black children left 
these schools £or areas in the path of present black migration trends. 
Others were bused to segregated neighborhoods on the southside, an area 
which doesn't appear open to "pioneering" integration moves. The one 
area of the city with *the^£otential for integrated neighborhood schools 
has the lowest proportion of neighborhood children attending its • 
facilities. 

"A proportion -of black students would be ^required to leave 
schools in integrated neighborhoods under* any type of desegregation 
plan. These schools are generally overcrowded and c^n accommodate .ohly^ 
f 80% of the students residing in the araa. (The integrating 

neighborhoods are the only acfeas of the city showing student population 
increases at this time.) Further, the public school populations have a 
higher percentage of black children than the population as a whole. 
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While these neighborhoods are from 10-^9% black , schools range from* 
25-78% black. Even schools that could meet the court requirements with 
their neighborhood students are busing significant numbers of black 
students out of their schools. And, unfortunately for housing 
integration, schools with higher percentages of blacks are busing out 

r 

both black and white neighborhood children. 

An example may demonstrate the devastating effect of the 
Milwaukee type plan on integrating neighborhoods. 38th Street 
Elementary School has a neighborhood school population of 1,361 
children, 79% of which are black. Oiven a school capacity of 840 
spaces, the maximum number of neighborhood children could have been 

accomodated under the court order if all white children ' remained in the 

f 

school and 100 additional white children were brought in. Then 500 
black, children from the neighborhood (about half of all black children 
in the district) could have been served. Instead, the school 
administration bused out 866 black children (about 80% of the > 
neighborhood bla|£ student population) as well as 100 neighborhood 
white children, and failed the school to only 55% of .building 
capacity. The payoffs Six outlying white schools were brought into 
racial balance by the\38th Street black children bused out. 



Impact of School Desegregation on Segregated White Neighborhoods 

The areas of the city which have retained neighborhood schools 
for the majority (over 75%) of their children are all less than 10% 
black? most are less than 1% black. To the extent that neighborhood 
schools are valued by residents and enhance the housing marketability 
of an area, wfrite families residing in segregated neighborhoods appear 
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to have benefited most under the Milwaukee Plan. Clearly, the J.arge 

scale busing and resulting neighborhood disinvestment in schools in 

integrated areas may encourage residents to consider housing moves to 

the outlying areas where their children are now busing. 

Addressing Attitudes Toward Ghetto Neighborhoods 

Another area of concern in analyzing the impact of the Milwaukee 

School Plan on neighborhoods concerns the message conveyed to residents 

as to^the desirability of various neighborhoods. In his findings, 

Judge Reynolds emphasized the effect of school board actions and 

attitudes on housing choices made by Milwaufreeans. 

Defendants 1 discriminatory conduct conveyed a clear message to 
the entire Milwaukee coominity that a governmental institution 
was intentionally protecting white students from attending 
schools with large numbers of black students and from. being 
taught by black teachers. Milwaukeeans were taught lessons of 
racial prejudice and hostility which molded and rainforced 
prejudicial attitudes. These attitudes 'influencW the housing 
dedisions of black anawhite Milwaukeeans. Had rae defendants 
operated the school system in a racially neutral manner, 
Milwaukeeans would have received a different jnessage — that a 
governmental institution was approving treatment of blacks and 
whites on a equal basis. Defendants, by direct example, would^ 
have taught Milwaukeeans lessons of racialf tolerance and 
acceptance which would have formed and reinforced positive 
racial attitudes. There is a substantial probability that more 
Milwaukeeans would have made housing choices which would have 
resulted in much greater housing desegregation and, in turn, 
much greater school desegregation. 5 

What does the Milwaukee Plan's marketing now convey to potential 

>> 

homeowners and renters? First, the plan capitalizes on and encourages 

,/ > — 
black families to consider all-White neighborhoods as desirable places 

to send their ofcildren. Volunteer rates among black families appear to 

be very high, even into neighborhoods with reputations as being hostile 

to blacks. The largely one-way busing patterns suggest that t^ most 

tractive school locations can be defined by the predominantly white 
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character of their neighborhoods. Some critics argue that large-scale 
voluntary movement is only possible in* the future if blacks continue to 
view their neighborhood schools as inferior. 

If this message is conveyed to black parents, what message has 
the Milwaukee Plan given to white parents? The Board's actions in 
refusing to mandatorily move white students (even from overcrowded 
schools) to schools in black neighborhood^^uggests a separate message 
addressed to white parents — that no white childrgn ^should be required 
to attend schools in black (i.e. inferior) neighborhoods. Even white " 
volunteers are sought only for schools which have Converted to 
"specialty" schools. 

/ 
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Footnotes. 



i Anfetrong v. 0* Connell , February 8, 1979. 



^This analysis is based on documents prepared by the Milwaukee 
Public Schools as of September 21 , 1979: School Enrollment by . 
Receiving School , School Enrollment by Sending Attendance Area, an^ MPS 
Off icial Fall Enrollment Report . 

^Because the black population of Milwaukee is on the average 
younger than the white population with more schoolage children enrolled 
in public spools , schools in integrating neighborhoods have higher 
proportions of black children than the neighborhood as a whole. 
However', as the text below indicates more black students than required . 
by the court order are bused from integrating neighborhoods to 
accomodate white student movement from these schools. 

4 0rf ield, Must We Bus ? 

5 Armstrong v. 0' Connell , May 11, 1979. 
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Chaptef 5 

IMPACT OF FEDERALLY SUBSIDIZED RENTAL PROGRAMS ON RACIAL BALANCE 

Shortly after the court order to desegregate Milwaukee schools 

was issued, Ted leaver, a staff assistant ^n the Office of the Mayor of 

Milwaukee, proposed linking school desegregation planning to a 

government , st rategy foj: housing integration. Acknowledging the . 

alarming rate of white population loss in Milwaukee, the movement of 

joBs and industry to the suburbs and increasing concentration of the 

poor and minorities within the city, Seaver argued that the community 

should "view the need to comply with the court order as a catalytic 

event to create the kind of institutional change in housing and 

education that will reverse the trendlines and result in an 

economically and socially balanced > metropolitan area." 1 The Balanced 

Communities Plan recommended that rent assistance programs, home 

ownership subsidies, changes in zoning regulations and property tax 

subsidies all be used to encourage families to move into previously 

segregated neighborhoods where their children could attend integrated x 

# 

schools. 

Lfccal, state and federal housing officials declined to initiate 
such actions as Milwaukee began its school desegregation planning • 
This section analyzes the racial impact of the major federal housing 
programs operating in the county, in the absence of a stated commitment 
to racial integration* While representing a very small portion of the 
• total housing stock in Milwaukee County, these programs have potential 
Vfor breaking up traditional segregated housing patterns and set a tone 
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for the community regarding the value of integrated (or segregated) 
housing. 

As of January 1, 1980, there were 7*820 units of federally 

is , ^ 

Subsidized rental housing for families in the Milwaukee SMSA. 80% of 
these units were located in the City of Milwaukee and 15% in the 
Milwaukee County suburbs. Together Ozaukee, Washington, and Waukesha 
Counties provided only 407 units of subsidized housing 2 



Govt.- Subsidized Rental Housing for Families - 7,820 Unites 



Washington 
County 

iy* units 
(2*) 



Waukesha 
County 

233 units 
(3*) 



Ozaukee 
County 

40 unit 




City *of Milwaukee 
6,243 units (8Q56) 

Milwaukee County 
(excl. Milwaukee 
1,170 units (15J6 



This housing is provided through a variety of federal programs, 
including the Section 8 housing assistance payments prograja (for new, 
rehabilitated and existing unit*), traditional public housing, Section 
221(d)(3) multi-family rental housing for low and moderate income 
households, and Section 236 rental housing for low and moderate income 
families. 

Several housing programs have potential in complementing school 
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desegregation plans , particularly given the stronger commitment to 
expanding Rousing opportunities for minorities and lower-income 
families under the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974. 
Comunity Development Block Grant applications require housing 
assistance plans which consider the housing needs of both current and 
future low-income residents. The federal objectives of the Section 8 
rent assistance program include prom&ting economic integration and 
decentralized housing opportunities. 

This analysis of housing programs in Milwaukee County considers 
the two largest rental programs now in operation: Section 8 existing 
housing and traditional public housing. The racial impact of these 
programs is assessed in terms of the segregated housing patterns in the 
opOnty and the correlations between student movement for desegregation 
and family housing choices. 

Section & Rent Assistance • 

The Section 8 rent assistance program was created by the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1974. Under this program, the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) pays the difference 
between what a lower-income household cair afford and the fair market 
rent for an adequate housing unit. Section 8 housing must, meet certain 
standards of safety and sanitation/ and rents for these uni^s must fall 
within the range of fair market rents as determined by HUp. The rental 
assistance may be used in existing, new or substantially rehabilitated 
units. Local public housing authorities administer the existing 
housing' program, certifying eligible tenants, inspecting the units the 

r * - 

tenants find to rent, and contracting with landlords for payment. 



SUBSIDIZED RENTAL -HOUSING INVENTORY: MILWAUKEE COUNTY 






Total* 


Total 






Family Housing 




Total ■ 




• 


Subsidized 


Elderly 


Section 


8 Section 8 


Sec. 


x Public 


Sec. 


Family 




Couaunity 


Housing 


Units 


New 


Existing 


236 


Housing 


221(d) (3) 


Hou§in<^ 


Units 


Bayside 


0 


• ' 0 




— 






— 


0 




Brown Deer 


122 


r 106 


16 








9 


1 c 
ID 




Cudahy 


106 


' 106 




— 










0 




Pox Point 


0 


0 


— 


~ — 


— 


• 




0 




Franklin 


112 


112 


— . 


— 


— 


— 




0 




G lend pie 


107 


67 


40 


— 









40 




Greendale 


220 


220 


— 


— 











0 


j 


Greenfield 


345 


171 


— 


— 


174 * 







174 


Hales Corners 


56 


56 


— 


— 

♦ 










0 * 




MILWAUKEE 


13,256 


7,013 


355 


1,832 


1,164 * 


2,258 


634 * 


6,243 




Oak Creek 


422 


318 






104 




"at 






River Hills 


0 


0 




— 






0 




St. Francis 


0 


0 









_ 


n 
u 




Shorewood 


430 


430 


— 


— 






— 


0 




South Milwaukee 


203 


101 


42 






60 




102 




Wauwatosa 


210 


186 


24 










24 




West Allis 


601- . 


316 




534 








534 




West Milwaukee 


0 


0 












0 




County wid^ Pro^r 


ams 850 


316 ' 




534 




V __ 




534 




TOTAL Milw. Co. 


17,040* 


9,627 


537 


2,482 


1,442 


2,318 


634 


7,413 





.♦Some of these units received subsidies under other programs as well. 



Source: Inventory of Federally Assisted Rental Housing: State of Wisconsin , compiled by the Wisconsin 
Housing Finance Authority, as of January 1, 1980. The Inventory includes all unit* completed 
and/or under construction j£ of January I, 1980, and Section 8 existing with executed HAP 
contract or Annual Contributions Contract as of January 1, 1980. 
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(Tenants. execute separate leases with landlords to pay their share of 
the rent.) 3 ' * 

Section 8 was; designed to provide dispersal of housing 

» 

opportunities fot low-income families , including minority ^milies and 
households headed solely by females. The regulations specify that 

public housing authorities (PHA's) : 

■■ - 

are encouraged to promote greater choice of housing 
opportunities by: 

(1) seeking ^prticipation of owners in any area ir\ which the 
* % PHA has determined tftat it is not legally barred r^om 

entering into contracts (with the owners of housinc 

(2) advising families of their opportunities to lease housing 
in all such areas, 

(3) cooperating with other PHA's issuing Certificates to 
families already receiving the betie^it of Section & housing 
assistance who wish to move 'from the operating area of one 
PHA t£ another, and 

(4) developing administrative arrangements with other PHA's in 
ord/er to permit Certificate Holders to 'seek housing in the 

vbroadest possible area. In any geographic area established 
for the purpose of allocating funds,, HSfD will give the 
preference in> fundihg to*PHA*.s which provide families the 
broadest geographical choice of qnits.4 

, » ♦ 

The Housing Authority is responsible for "compliance. . .tfitfcr 

equal opportunity requirements including efforts provide " , 

opportunities for recipients to seek housing outside areas of economic 

and racial concentration. 1 !^ J 

In' spite of these regulations, HUD has not required development 

of a coordinated program for Milwaukee County or cooperative efforts to 

insure that eligible families are provided the "broadest geographical 

choice of units." In Milwaukee County certificates for Section 8 rent 

assistance ar^ available from three separate governmental jur isdictibns- 
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(Milwaukee- CountyTtf^e City of Milwaukee, and the City of West Allis) 
and a^e not transferaole^cunong jurisdictions. 

V> 4 

- The Section - j* Program in Milwaukee County ' 

? * 

Milwaukee County operajterf a Gcmmunittf Development Block Grant 

( " • 

/ 

Program as an "urban county" on behalf of lS^uburban municipalities. 

(Milwaukee, West Allis - and Wauwa^tosa have populations greater than 

50,000 and are Atfgible to receive their own CDBG entitlement ^ 

» j 

grants . 0 River Hills, ,the wealthiest suburb in the county, has 
>chosen not to participate in the program.) As part of ^theij CBDG 
Applications, the county^'and itt cooperating communities are required 
\o { submit a Housing Assistance 'Plan, which derails provisions for 
lower-income housing in the participating communities. Th^^bunty has 
avoided outlining .specific affirmative action programs in the HAP by 
arguing that tnere are no concentrations of minorities in the 4 ' 
communities involved. ' (In 1979, the County estimated that there were 
360 minoAty households in the participating ccmununitie^ representing 
0 1 52% of all households! Only 49 of these households were estimated to 
be in need of hog's ipg assistance. 7 At fche sanwT time the City of t 
Milwaukee's Hoping Asdista^ce t>lan identified 16, 700 'minority 



Milwaukee's Housing AssistajK 
household's in heed qf housinc 
1,400 Elderly households.)^ ' 



ig assistance, including 15,300 families and 
rly ..„„„„„.," \. t ^ 



Initially the county only served suburban residents, although 
eligible 'families* could locate anywhere in Mi'Jvaukee County including w 
the City of Milwaukee. In 1978 the pjy>gram tas opened 1 up to City of ^ 
Milwaukee residents.. 9 Bowev«;> the eourffcy maintained t\J#*waiting~ 
list's for applicants and all suburban applicants were served -t^ef^re 

* 
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lower-income families or> the city waiting list were contacted. 1° (In 
September, 1980 the Metropolitan Milwaukee Housing Coun^l 

initiated a lawsuit against Milwaukee County and the U.S. Department of 

Housing and*l|rban Development. In it^s complaint, the Council charged 

i * ' 

that the dual waiting ltSts had been •'deliberately ^fffctained in order 



to give suburban applicants, who N ar^ almost exclusively white, 

preference over the applicants on the other waiting list, a substantial 

number of whom are minj£:ity households. They also* changed' that ^ 

• .A 

the county^fcad refused to affirmatively market ^ts program to cif^r 

/ 

residents by not listing the program number in the telephone directory, 
not* publishing a promotional brochure since 1976 when the program was 
closed to Milwaukee residents, and making nb us£ of minority media in 

the ^romption of the program.) ^ ' 

v ' ♦ \ 
We analyzed the locations of families receiving rent assistance * 

subsidies through Milwaukee County for one reporting period--the last 

half of 1979. Of 331 contracts signed through Milwaukee County, 102 

certificates went to families with minors. * (Elderly, disabled and 

handicapped persons were also served under the prbgram.) 89 white 

families received certificates — 75% for suburban housing, 25% for units 

in the City o'f Milwaukee. Twelve black families were served'-- all for 

hdfising in the Ci^y of Milwaukee. No Hispanic families with children 



were served. One Native American family located j.n a southside suburb. 
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FAMILIES USING MILWAUKEE COUNTY gENT CERTIFIO^f: ^2/79 12 



Location 
or units , 


Families With 


Minors 


Placed During Reporting Period 


Total 


wmce 


» olaCK 


NdtlVe AHHSi 1C an 


Cud any 


1 ft 


1 7 

J. 9 




1 


Glendale 


l 








Greendale 


9 








Greenfield 








t — ' 


Hales Corners 


1 








Oak Creek 


1 






✓ 


Sb. Francis m . 


4 

* 








Shorewood 


2 








South Milwaukee 


.-14 • , 


14 






Wauwatosa 


6 








West Allis 


5 ' 


5 







• ^Sub-Total SUBURBS 
City of Milwaukee 
PROGRAM TOTAL 



68 
34 



67^ 
22 



102 * 



0 
12 



' 89 



12 



96% of the 89 white familieA-receiving county certificates are 



F 

than 



located in all-white^ areas (less Ehan 1% black) and the remaining 

v * ' 1 

families are i,n areas less than 10% black. Half of the 12 black 
families served are in ghetto areas, while 4 -are in emerging 
A%ghborhoods and .2 i?n transitional-majority white areas. 



Several ifacto^s 
jregation in the coji 



LOCATION OFfMILWAUKEE COUN TY FAMILIES RECEIVING RENT ASSISTANCE 12/79 
— * ' 1 

Racial Status • " Race of Family Occupying Unit 

of Neighborhood . white Black N ative American 

Ghetto (over 70% black) — 6 - 

Transition-Majority.. Black (50-ta% BL) — ^ — ^ " ^ 

Transition-Majority White (30-49% BL) — 2* — 

Integrating (10-29% Black) — . 

Emerging (L-9% Black) 4 4 

Ail-White (less than 1% Black) 85 _ZZ L- 

TOTAL \ s §9 12 1 

^s may account for the iy.gh level of racial ^ 

i . I 

segregation in the county program. Many tenants rent their units in 

• j 

place and their choices represent existing segregative patterns of the 
community. Because of the dual waiting lists, city families (including % 
minorities) are not encouraged to seek suburban housing as a .condition 
for participation in the program. During an interview for this 
project , the head of the county's housing program stated that when city 
families express an interest in suburban Rousing, he encourages them to 
look at other neighborhoods within the City of Milwaukee. 

The Section -8 Program , in the City of Milwaukee 

The City of Milwaukee t*£eives 4 CoipMnity Development Block Grant^ 
funds as in entitlement community. In its Housing Assistance Pl^n it 
identified the particular pro^lenilL.of lower-Income families iqTsecuring 

. • i "i . * 

adequate- housing. 

1 

^ Black households make up a disproportionaW share of the 

households in need o£ financial assistance. While composing 
only 15.2%, of the total households in the City, Black households 
Represented 37.9 per c^nfr of the households in need. Among the 
Black (households, the need is particularly great for small 
family Mnd large family 'rental units. This is indicate^ by the 
fact that an ^stirtated 52 percent (ll)203 of 21,504) of the 
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' small rental households in need ^are Black households. Black 

households make up 53.1 percent of the large family rental 
households in need (2,515 of 4,740)^13 

State legislation passed in J.969 specifically prevents the City 
of Milwaukee Housing Authority from ojfcratirfg in other municipalities • 
or .cooperating with ither housing authorities, although 1937 
legislation permits oiis cooperation for all other housing authorities 



in the state. 1* This law^has' prevented Milwaukee from init/atfng a 
tjoint Section 8 rent assistance program with Milwaukee County or from 
building public housing .in the suburbs. Aa a repel t, Section 8 housing 
certificates issued by the City of Milwaukee can only be used for 

4 

housing within the municipal boundaries. (State law does allow the 
county government to operate in the City of Milwaukee as well as the 
suburbs or tp contract with the Milwaukee Housing Authority to provide 
services in the city or county.) 

r 

For the last half of 1979, 1,436 families with minors were 
certified by the City of Milwaukee for Section 8 rent assistance 
subsidies.* 81% or the families served Were black, 16% were vj\ite, 2% 



were fciepanic and 1% were Native Americans and Asian Americans. 



V 

t*©' no 



FAMILI&S' USING CITY OP MILWAUKEE' RENT CERTIFICATES 1/80 15 

facial Status _ " ~ Race of JFamily Occupying. Uhit"~ 

of Neighborhood : White Black -Hispanic Other 

Ghett^fover 70% black) 
Trans it&on-Maj ^ Blacic (50-691 Black) 
Transit ion-Ma j. Whiter "(30-491 Black) 
Integrating (IflVk Black) 
Emerging OtfV B*ao*> 
All-White \Q4ytban t II Black), 

TOTAL 



10 


482 


1 • 


2 


1 


41 


1 




5 


88 




1 


27 


• 241 


7 


, ' 3 


60 


275 


5 


\ 2 


132 


34 




3 


235 


1,161 


29 


U 



Mijre families in the City program made pto-integration housing 

S - ' * 

choices than in the Milwaukee County or. West Allis programs. Over half 

of all black families ser&d located in majority white neighborhoods. 

However, 82% of all white families located in neighborhoods less thai^ 

10% black (with 56% in neighborhoods less than r% black.) 

City housing officials attribute the lack of dispersal of + - 

families in the Section 8 program to the unwillingness of households" to 

move to different units. (A survey in June of 1978 showed tha%^62% of 

all families receiving Section 8 subsidies remained in the housirfg unit • 

they \fad occupied prior to the program.) The program offers ho payment < 

' / " ; f • 

fqr moving costs and provides minimal a^istance in, locating eligible 
apartments. Further, minority families seeking housing units may 
encounter racial discrimination as well as unwillingness of landlprds 
to participate in a government subsidy program. 



• City of West Allis Section S Program \ 

The City of West Allis receives entitlenent funds Under' the 

Community Development Block Grant Program. Its Housing Assistance 4 
- Plan, like that of^kil^ukee County, does not^addreafl. th^need'ttp. 

correct minority participation in its housing programs because: 

the total minority population in the City *of West* Allis is o$ily 
\ approximately .3% and there is no significant Concentration o£ 
even this^mall amount in any giyen area of^-fee pity ... .There 
have never beten condition* which-*****' limited minor. i ty % * 
participation or benefits-in the ' past , # and, 'there!%te, no 
actions have been necessary to correct toy such conditions. 16 

\- * The City provides a Section 8 rent assistance protfiBa foryits 

resifierxts. Of the 134. total certificates reported for West All4s fcJr 



f 



the semi-annual 'reporting period as ,of Nov%^>er ^1979, 52 units went to„ 

ERIC < ■ . ' . ^ J , > 



families with children. All certificates were used in the all-white 
^ neighborhoods of West All is and ali went to white families. 17 * 

\ 

. ; Overview of the Section jj Rent Assist^n^e Program , 

When the three governmental programs for Section 8 rent 
^ ^sistance are considered together, the^aci^l impact is negative. Few 

black families are/served by the Milwaukee County program, and West 



"Jill is placed no>^inbrity applicants in the second half of 1979, 



Mi jflAUKEE COUNTY FAMILIES CERTIFIED FOR RENT ASSISTANCE, 
~ 2nd Half of 1979 




vAd»inig\eriH$ \* Families with Minors Served by Section 8 Programs 




Whitfi . Black Otjher Minority Total 



M£lJjKtfu*--erfSnty 89 ' 12 1 ■ 102 

City of .Milwaukee 235 * 40 1,436 

City of , West Allis ~ r 52 — • — 52 

TOTAL % " 376 1,173 41 , - 1,590 



All white families served by the Milwaukee County and West Allis 
programs located* in segregated white neighborhoods and 89% of white 
families in the City of Milwaukee program .stayed in neighborhoods* less 
than 10% black.' ^ 



LOCATION OP WHITE FAMILIES SERVED BY SECTION 8 RENT ASSISTANCE 



2nd Half of 1979 
Racial Status Number of Families With minors by 



Of Neighborhood Administering Govt 


. Unit 




Total 
Families 


Milwauk 


ee County 


Milwaukee 


West Allis 


Ghetto* (Over* 70%. black) ._ 


_ J 


* 

10 




10 


Transit lon-Maj . Black 




1 




. 1 


Transition-Ma j . White 




5 




5 


Integrating / 








27 


Emerging , / 


4 


. 60 




64 


All-White J 

1 


85 


• 132 


52 


269 


TOTAL 


aa 


235 ■ 


52 


. 376 



Of <*he 12 black f amille^, "served by Milwaukee County/ half 
located in neighborhoods oyer 70% black; the Others were in 
trans it ional^or* Emerging areas* In the City of Milwaukee, over half of 
the black families located in majority whiteyneighborhoods. No black 
families located suburban housing under the three programs. ^ 

, to 



Traditional' Public Housing in Mi lwgukee County *** 

- The City of Milwaukee is the Only governmental unit to offer 
HUD-subsidi^ed public housing. for lower-income familes.18 x n is 
program continues to be the largest housing program operated in the 
central city fo^ lower^income households withlchildren. By state 
statute ail of these units are located within the municipal boundaries 
of the c^ity. . ■ ^ 

The Milwaukee Bousing Authority operates 5 apartment complexes 

83 



with family housing as well as 246 units of individual single family 0 
and duplex hcoes scattered throughout the city. Three of the large 
projects are located in ghetto areas (over 70% black): Highland Park, 
Hillside and Lapham. All are racially segregated. 19 t 

Two projects are located in integrating neighborhoods on the 
northwest side of the city. These projects have housed an increasing^ 
number of black families since 1975. 



20 

MILWAUKEE BOOSING PROJECTS IN INTEGRATING NEIGHBORHOODS 





Nuaber 


Black 


Families 


as % of Total 


Project 


of Onits 


X91S 




1979 . 


Parklawn 


518 


42. 


1% 


69.9% 


Westlawn 


726 


37. 


A j 


53.3 



The school desegregation plan may have had an, effect on hoQsing 
, interest ^f or at l^ast one of these projeets since the elementary school 
serving Westlawn draws black students from innercity neighborhoods. f 
The change in racial composition of the apartment complexes may mm> 
result. from several non-school factors: 

1. A general increase in black family migration to the 
* northwest side of Milwaukee. 

2. An increase in the proportion of black families seeking 
t subsidized^hqusing assistance in the city. 

3. A change in housing authority pdlicy from a tenant 'selection 
policy which asked housing applicants to select a specific 

. project waiting list to a system which £*qtflred the housing 

v 

authority to offer an applicant the jiext available unit 
regardless of stated locational preference. 21 ^ 



Impact of School Desegregation on Children in Publ ic Hous ing Apartments 

Families residing in Hillside and Lapham housing projects must 
send their children to racially segregated neighborhood school^ or bus 
them to outlying~facilites. The Highland Park project'is served by a 
segregated black attendance area school. MacDowell, a Montessori 
specialty schooJL, is also in the neighborhood but serves a citywide 
population. This school draws most of its students from outside the 
neighborhood and acconnnodates only 6% of the neighborhood black 
children and 5 of the 56 white children living in the area. 

Tfte school^ serving Parklawn (Congress Elementary) and Westlawn 
(Lancaster Elementary)' are both racially balanced. Congress serves 
mostly neighborhood children, including youngsters from the Parklawn 
apartments. .Lancaster receives about half of its t£)tal students from 
minority neighborhoods. ^ 

Milwaukee's Scattered Site Housing Program m 

The City of Milwaukee 1 s scattered site housing program has been 
in existence since 1968, w*th the Authority's purchases supported by a 
coobination of HUD subsidies and Milwaukee Housing Authority funds. 
Of ficials initiated the program In order to get away from concentrating 
families in one'or'more areas of the city and to^avoid the stigma 
associated with some large public housing projects. By A9f9 the 
Milwaukee Housing Authority had 246 units scattered throughout 55 of / 
the city's 218 census tracts. About one-half of the units weje located 
in black neighborhoods', one-fourth in integrating and emerging areas, 
and one-fourth ifi segregated white areas/ 

/ 
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LOCATION OF MILWAUKEE SCATTERED SITE PUBLIC HOUSING: 1979 



Dapi al Qfaf 11Q 
Racial oialUo 

of Neighborhood 




Ll U IULJ C L 

of Units 


Par f pnf 

of Total 


Ghetto (Over 70% black) 




108 


44% 


Transition-Majority Black . (50-69% 


blaok) 


5 


2 


Transiti^m-Major ity White (30-49% 


black) 


2 


1 f 


Integrating (10-29% black) 




37 ♦ * 


15 


Emerging (1 - 9% black) 




33 


14 


Ail-White (Less than 1% black) 




61 


24 


TOTAL 


-r 


246 


100% * • 



In 1975 prior to the schoqi desegregation court order 68%, of 
black families in scattered site housing lived in ghetto neighborhoods 

y 

and 63% of white families lived in segregated white (lesf than 1% 
-black) areas. In fact, of all black and white families in skittered 
site \Snits, only 22% of the tenants (N»43) contributed to facial 
balance in the neighborhoods in which dfcey resided, 78% of the housing 
locations of black, and white tenants reflected the segregated housing 
patterns of the private market. 

We analyzed housing patterns after the court order was 
implemented to see 1 if family locations changed as a result of the 
school desegregation experience. They did not. 

Only about 1/3 of the units changefl occupants in the period from 
1976 to 1979. Of these the majority (60%) were occupied by tenants of 
the same race as the prior occupants. In 3£% (N*24) of the units the 
race of the-tepdfits chapged. Half o£ these changes furthered racial 
segregation in the private market (N»12) , 4 were race neutral, and 8 
enhanced racial balance of the surrounding neighborhoods. As a result 
of these moves and occupants for new units, the number of white 
families £n segregated white areas increased, as did the number of 
black families in ghetto areas. * ' ' « 



FAMILIES IN SCATTERED 


SITE HOUSING: 


1975 and 


1979 \ 


* 


r 






m . 






Racial Status 


Black 


Families 


White 


Families 


* 


of Neighborhood 


1975 


1979 


1975 


1979 




Ghetto 


86 • 


92 


< 3 


* 3 




Tr^nsition-Maj . Black 


4 • 


" 4 


1 


1 




Trims it ion-Ma j. White 






• 1 


1 




Integrating 


23 ' 


v 28 


6 


• 6 




Emerging 


12 


„ 13 


•16 * 


17 




Ail-White 


3 - 


3 


45 


49 




VrOTAL* ♦ 


128 


140 


72 


77 





^(21 in 1979), 2 Native- American (1 in 1979), 1 Or iental_ family .and 1 
other minority family. v • . - - ■ 



The^ scattered site housing program has a high potential - for 
proao&ng racial balance since units are* distributed throughout the * 
city.' Several-policies appeai: to hinder racial mixing, however : v 

1. Two- thirds of the housing units are loc^t^d in segregated v 

rather than tac^ally mixed neighborhoods. Therefore, most 

* " : . « > 

families' are astfed to consider y racial move infcc segregated 

r " , \ 

neighborhoods. Such choices' may be far more 'difficult for* . 

: A 
families than options into racially mixed areas. 1 

• ' ' ' : \ 

2. The "freedom of choice" plan uded by the Milwaukee Housihg 

'Authority until 1980 allowed applicants to list their v , 
chpices of housing locations, -rather than requiring the 
Housing- Authority to nfjtify, eligible families of the next 

j : v 

r available unit. Few units have changed tenants fcince the . 

" Housing Authority revised its tenant selection plan. 

3. The low turnover in scattered site hoi>eing is due in part^ to 
the higtj^umber of families who are overincome wha have 
been allowed to remain in subs^dize^ units. t In 1979, 88 of 



'the housing units .were occupied by families whose income 

exceeded the income limits established by HUD. This 

represented 36% bf the occupied units. If thes^units were 
» 

(bade available to eligible low-income families -on a £irst 

4 ♦ 4 

come first serve basis, substantial integration might be 
achieved over a relatively short period of time. 

• , ' " * 4 * 

Relationship Between Scattered Site Housing and School Desegregation 4 

In 1975, 77% (N»185) of the 'families living' in scattered site ^ 

public housing did not contribute to racial balance in their 

» * 

neighborhood ^hools.' 17% ° f the lilies "(N-41) did contribute to . 
racial integration. (Most of these families were Hispanic.) 6% (N=15) 
of the families had a netitral impact. 

' Twenty-four scattered site units changed race since the federal 
courts order . of 1976. Ten of these changes (42%) had a positive impact 

on racial balance in the neighborhood school, 14 (58%) did nqt. 

* * . * 

*^hat is the potential for school integration under ^the scattered 
site housing program? Many black tenants are now livtng "in segregated 
black neighborhoods where 50% of. black children are bused out dnder the 
Milwaukee Plarty In several cases, new 'white tenants occupying these 
un'^ts Cpuld remain in ar£a schools and enhance racial balance. Several 
■school alternative, programs might offer am attractive gption for white 
*and black families. For example, 

\ - 

- 46 scattered site housing units are located near- the 
# MacDoweJJ. Montessori School, a citywide specialty program. , 

' t Presently/ 36 tenants are black, 7 are Hispanic, '1 is Native 
American and only J is a white family. New white tenants 



cduld be given first preference into the Montessori school, 
program that fs o#ersub6cribecT'by black children. 23 

16 scattered site units (all witto black tenants) are located 
in^the Philip school attendance area. ' Philipp, a 
fundamental school with one of" the highest academic 
achievement records in the cit^, is presently 76% black and 
needs additional white student«fafr(The majority of the 66 \ 
wkite children attending the sC^Cbl bus in from southside 
locations about 6 miles' away.) New white tenants could be 
offered a top-notch school with an integrating student body. 

13 >mits are located ift the Hopkins, attendance area, 'which 
ajib draws students for t he new 21st Street Pupil-Teacher 
learning- Center specialty , a racially balanced c^tywide 
specialty .school which continues to need white students. 

6H, units are located in various segregated white 
neighborhoods wjiich receive hundreds of blaclf^students. At 
present only 5 black families live in these units. Other 
*biack families might be encouraged to consider these homes, 
f^r the opportunities they afford for integrated education , 
without 'lengthy busing. 
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Footnotes 



* ^Ted Seaver, Strategy for Balanced Communities , Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 1976. (Mimeographed) - f 

Wisconsin Housing Finance Authority, inventory of Federally 
Assisted Rental -Housing, State of Wisconsin, as of January 1, 1980 . 
(Madison, Wisconsin, 1980.) 

* s 3 U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, "HUD Fact 
She^rt: Lower Income Housing Assistance Payments (Section 8)" 
Legislative Changes as of- November 1977. 
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, 4 United States, Code of Federal Regulations , Title 24, 

Paragraph 880.103(c) . 

\ 5 Code of Federal Regulations , Title 24, Paragraph 880.116{r). 

^Wauwatosa's CDBG funding was cut off by HUD in 1978 after the 
municipality refusaWto construct 24 units of low-income family housing, 
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7 Milwauke4il|^Kty, Second Year Milwaukee County Urban County 
Community DevelopmJMfelack Gragt Application; 1979 , Milwaukee County 
Real Estate & t Housittg'Division, Milwaukee, February, 1979. 

8 City of Milwaukee, 1979 Community Development Block Grant 
Application , 1979. ^ 

*The City of Milwaukee staff routinely suggests that City 
Section 8 applicants also apply for the county program because of the 
city's long waiting list. In October, 1980, the City reported that a 
total of 12,845 households (family and^elderly) were waiting for 
vacancies in the 2;944. Section 8 unit ^authorized by HUD. ' ("Applicants 
Have Long Wait for Housing Subsidy," Milwaukee Journal , October 24, 
1980.) 

10 In the summer of *980 suburban residents applying for Section 
8 subsidized units were given housing certificates as soon as three 
weeks after they first applied, as contrasted with the city experience 
cited above. 

^ Marilyn Holland et al v. Milwaukee County, Wisconsin and Moon 
Landrieu , Civil Action No. . \ T 

- 12 U.S. Department of Housing & Urban Development, "Section 8 
-Housing Assistance Payments Program Report on Family Characteristics, " 
Milwaukee County, Report Date, December, 1979^. 

* 13 City of'Milwaukee Community Development Agency, City of * 
* Milwaukee 198Q^Co«munity Development Block Gsant Program Application , 
March 18, 1980. , 
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14 Wiscons in Statutes, 66^.40(3) (e) and 66.3Q(2g)(a) and (b) . 

15 U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, "Section 8 
Housingt Assistance Payments Program Report on Family Characteristics," 
Housing Authority of the City of Milwaukee, Report Date, January, 1980. 

/' 16 City of West Allis, Housing Assistance Plan , West Allis, 
Wisconsin, 1978. * 

17 U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, "Section 8 
Housing Assistance Payments Program report on Family Characteristics," 
City of West Allis Housing Authority, Report Date November, 1979. 

18 The,City of South Milwaukee operates 60 units of public ^ 
housing for 7 families which are owned by the city housing authority and 
no longer under HUD supervision. The Milwaukee Housing Authority also 
operates 3 veterans 1 housing projects with 968 family units, which are 
not under federal supervision. 

19 Milwaukee Housing Authority,' "Report on Regular' Reexamination 
of Families in Low-Rent Housing," 1975 and 1979. Only families vith . 
minor children are included* in our analysis. 

. / ■ " 

. 20 Ibid. 



21 Since 1969 HUD has charged that Milwaukee's tenant selection 
plan was contributing to racial segregation in public housing. The 
plan was finally changed in 1980. 

t m 

22 Milwaukee Housing Authority, "Report on Regular Reexamination 
of Families in Low-Rent Housing," 1975 and 1979. 

23 Un£er the present Milwaukee Plan, neighborhood children 
receive preference over transfer students for enrollment at most 
schools. * However,, for citywide specialty schools .(such as the 
MacDowell Montessori) no preference is currently given for neighborhood 
children, and white families moving to. the MacDowell area must compete 
with families from throughout the city for spaces in the school. 

# 
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Chapter 6 
SUW1ARY 

» 

» 

i I 

This pilot,stjjdy of racial trends .in Milwaukee County focused on 
government policies in schbols and housing. The implementation of two 
school desegregation programs was examined?^ a court-imposed city' 
school desegregation plan and a state-initiated city-suburban pupil 
exchange program. The study also examined the two largest 
^fedeylly-operated rental assistance programs operating in Milwaukee 
CouJ k -their impact on racial balance in schools. Whi/le -fchese 
IrlvlEBPions required ^ne nfonths of exhaustive analysis of data as 
well as interviews with key policymakers, they provide insights on only 
a' small portion of the Milwaukee housing market, 'it is hoped, however, 

\ 

that this study will<provide the beginning foundations for a larger 
investigation of school-housing interaction in major urban areas, # The 
findings, while tentative)- suggest policy implications of importance to 
both school officials and housing planners. 



Attitudinal Survey of Minority Families Participating in City-Suburban 
School Desegregation 

An attitudinal survey was conducted of 78 minority families 
participating in ^fe Chapter 220 city-suburban pupil exchange program ^ 
in Milwaukee County. The sample was representative of the total 690 
families participating in the program in 1979-80 and provides new 
information on the characteristics and attitudes of this group of 

educational "pioneers" who have volunteered their children for schools 

* *\ 
%12 predominantly white suburban school districts in Milwaukee County 
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Nearly all of the famines participating in the Chapter 220 
program transferring students to suburban schools were black. Families 
were usually small (1*2. children) and had moderate incomes. Most (72%) 
owned their own hemes; 41% wete participating in government housing 
programs, primarily FHA or VA mortgages. 

Participants ascribed their motivation "for enrolling in the 
Chapter 220 program to obtain a better education for their children or 
to get away from the neighborhood school. (Relatively few families 
suggested the desire for racial integration as a major factor.) 
Families expressed high satisfaction with the program; most had no 
complaints. Most families busing their children to the suburbs had 
frequent or occasional contact with the schools/ 60% o£ the* city 
children had visited in suburbai^ children's* homes, and 40^ had 
entertained suburban children in their homes.. However,' few parents 
(15%) reported getting to knqw any-of the ^uburban parents well through 
the program. : ~ ' 

Reported attitudes toward possible housing moves must be viewed 
with caution as predictors q£ Sijture behavior. They do suggest an 
interestyfcn housing in segregated white areas' and raise concerns about 
perceived barriers to such housing. 

* About half/of the fatal lies in the survey said they would be 
willing" to consider housing moves tp the suburbs where their children 
are attending- school. (Fourteen families, 18% of the total, had 
Already loiked for housing irK these communities.) By contrast of ten 

families who are also busing other children in the family to racially 

«*» «" 

segregated Souths ide Milwaukee neighborhoods/ norte^ ere willing to 

' * \ 

consider housing moves to that part -of the city., This unexpected 

\ 
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finding may requ^e further resealch on differences in school 
experiences under the city and^metropolitan desegregation programs. 

While 95% of the families expressed a preference for houski^in 
racially integrated yeas, 92% said they would be willing to move Into 
a neighborhood in which there were only a few black families. This 
self-repdrted willingness to^pioneer is consistent 'with th^ housing . 

patterns of the families. 36 families (46% of the total) had made 

- 1 
"pioneerirtg" moves into neighborhoods which were less than 10% black 

during the last ten years. 

72% of the families Surveyed, indicated that .co* of housing was 

the major barrier to moving to the suburbs. Nearly 60% of .the sample 

indicated that they would be interested in moving to suburban areas if 

lower-interest mortgage rates were made available, 64% of the families 

eligible for Milwaukee County's Section 8 rent assistance program sai<^ 

they would be interested in utilizing that program to relocate in the 

suburb where their child(ren) attend school. The survey findings 

appear to suggest that the total Chapter 220 family population in 

Milwaukee could include 'about ' 80 minority families who would be 

interested in using Milwaukee County's Section 8 rent assistance 

certificates for housing in the suburbs. In addition, an estimated 300 

families in the Chapter 220 program might be willing to consider use o^ 

a lower-interest government mortgage program to move into -suburban ^ ^ 

areas with small minority populations. 

i 

Impact of School Desegregation Programs on Housing Patterns 

In the Milwaukee school desegregation case, Pedera]\Judge John 
Reynolds emphasized the impaqt of school board actions on segregated 
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housing patterns in the city. This study analyzed the strategies used 

to implement school desegregation in Milwaukee for potential impacts on 

> 

housing patterns. Two programs were assessed: the Chapter 220 
city-suburban pupil transfer program between Milwaukee Public Schools 
and 12 participating suburban districts in ^lwaukee County, and the 
city school desegregation plan, implemented by the Milwaukee Public 
Schools. « 

While the Chapter 220 city-suburban pupil transfer program has 
nearly doubled the number of m^iority students a tending* school in the 
* 12 participating suburban districts in Milwaukee County, minority 
enrollments in these districts still average less ritaf* 7% of the total 
.suburbap. student population. The program in 1979-80 accommodated 916 
minority students, out p£ a city school pppulation with 48,500 minority 
youngsters. Contrary to early *\opes for the ps^gram, the city-suburban 
pupil exchange program appears ho have reached a plateau in cumbers of 
minority children accepted and is failing to address t^ie growing racial 

<Jisparit^ between city schools (52% minority if\ 1979-80) and suburfc/an 

/ 

districts (2-13% minority). Unless the Chapter 220 program is 
increased significantly, preliminary- data suggests that the potential 
for 'White flight" to suburban districts may continue. Preliminary 
figures froo the- Milwaukee Public Schools indicated that net 
out-migration to suburban and exurban schools totalled over 800 
students in 1978-79 , down from larger numbers of transfers immediately 
following the court order. Pujther study is needed <^ this phenomenon, 
when 1980 census data becomes available. 

The "freedom of choice" plan used by Milwaukee Public School* 
may encourage Residential integration by exposing black families to 
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schools in neighborhoods throughout the city. Critics of the plan 

charge that the largely one-way buying and failure to mandatorily 

reassign white students to , schools- in black neighborhoods conveys a 

message to white white families tha£ the quality of schools (absent a , 

new specialty program) can be judged by, the racial make-up of the 

neighborhood in which the building in located! 

An analysis of student movement sugges£s-that Milwaukee's school 

desegregation plan may also have a negative impact on the stability of 

/ 

integrated neighborhoods. .The highest percentages of children are 
' but*e4 frtto schools in residentially integrated neighborhoods under ^ 
Milwaukee's voluntary plan. One third^ of all white children and 63% of 
ail black elementary school children living in residential - ^ 

neighborhoods tjiat are only 10-29% £lack are busing from these 
neighborhoods to other schools. By contrast, ia residentially 
segregated" all-white neighborhood^, only 22% of white children are 
leaving the neighborhood school and about 8% of the children are* Busing 
to enhance racial balance. . 

The .Milwaukee Plan,, which allows a number of segregated blacH 
schools under the present court order, has also^ppeared to seriously 
affect neighborhoods in racial transition. Four of the Selementary 
schools in neighborhoods which are 30-^9% black were allowed to "tip" 

to predominantly black due to a lack of white student vol^teers. 'Some 

* • * 

white families residing in these area* seized the opportunity to leave 
the neighborhood school, often for school in whiter afeas and few other 
white children volunteered for ^hese buildings, Blkck children who 
remained in the aeighbc^hood ^chool* attend a segregated black 
' > facility. (A more complete assessment of housing changes in these 

s 
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neighborhoods -will be possible when the 1980 census data becomes 
avail^bl^/.) 

4 

/ Impact of Federally Subsidized Rental Programs on Racial Balance 

While representing a very small portion of the total homing 
market, government subsidized housing can play an important role in 

shaping or reinforcing .public attitudes toward racial integration and 

%- 

encouraging (or discouraging) pioneering mdves by families into ^ 
segregated neighbourhoods. Several government housing programs^ave 
-potential for complementing school desegregation pl^ns, particularly 

f 

given the stronger commitment to expanding housing opportunities for 
* . 

minorities and lower-income families und^rtthe Housing and Community 
Development^ Act of 1974. Our study analyzed the racial impact of two 
major rental programs operating in Milwaukee County— the section 8 rent 
assistance program and traditional public housing. 

The Section 8 rent . assistance program, which provides subsidies 
t(T eligible lower-income families for housing in private cental units, 
is administered by three governmental units in Milwauee County: 
Milwaukee County government, the City of J4ilwauk.ee Housing Authority, 
and the City of West Allis Housing Authority . City certificates may be 



used dniy for housing within municipal boundaries; county cer tif icates- 

\ 

may be used in city and suburban areas, when the three governernmental 

programs are considered together, their racial impact appears to to pe 

> 

negative. 1 
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MILWAUKEE .COUNTY FAMILIES CERTIFIED FOR RENT ASSISTANCE, 

2nd half of 1979 



Administer ing Families with Children Served by Section 8 Programs 

Govt, Unit fthite Black . Other Minority Total 

Milwaukee , 89 * 12 1 102 

City of Milwaukee 235 % 1,161 40 1,436 

City of^West All is 52' 0 . 0 52 

/ 



^ In the last half of 1979, Milwaukee County served 12 blacky 
families out of 102 families with children given rent certificates. 
All were giv^ncertificates^or City of 'Milwaukee neighborhoods. Equal 
opportunity through the Milwaukee County program may have been limited 
by the county's use of two waiting lists * (all suburbari applicyits are 
served before City of Milwaukee residents), failure to develop' a 
cooperative program with the City of Milwaukee, and failure to 
encoucage or assist minority Sunilies ir\ locating suburban housing. 
The City of West Allis program did not serve any minority families with 
children. 

All white failles served by the Milwaukee County and City* of 
West Allis programs located in sergre.gated white neighborhoods, and 89% / 
of white families in the City of Milwaukee program stayed in 
neighborhoods:, less than 10% -black. 
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LOCATION OF WHITE FAMILIES IN SECTION 8 PROGRAM, 2nd Half of 1979 

Number of Families with Children Served by: 
Racial Status ' Milwaukee City of City of 



• •* 

Ghetto (over ,70% Black) 




10 




10. 


Trans it ion-Ma j. Black (50-69% Black) 




1 




1 


Trans it ion-Ma j. White (30-49$ Black) 




5 




5 


Integrating (10-29% Black) 




27 




27 


Emerging (1-9% BlackJ 


4 


60 




. 64 


All-White' (J-ess than 1% Black) 


85 


132 


52 


269 


TOTAL 


89 


"235 


52 


376 


99% of all minority tallies 


with 


children 


receiving 


Section 8 


rent assistance in the last half of 


1979 


r 

were served- through 


the City . 



of Milwaukee. Because the Milwaukee Housing Authority is/ prohibited by 
1969 state legislation from 'operating in suburban areas or cooperating 
with other housing authorities in the state, these families were all 
required to remaip in the city /under the program. (ynlike the 
^ Milwaukee Housing Authority, the county can operate in both city and 
^suburban areas.) iLike the county,* the city provides minimal services 
tip families who deiire to relocate ii> rtohimpacted areas, «and most 
families remain in their existing units. . 

\ 

f . \ The City of Milwaukee's scattered site public housing program 4 

has potential for promoting racial integration, with 246 housing units 

located^ throughout the city. This potential does not appear to have 

realized;-. Since the 1976 court order desegregating Milwaukee Public 

Schools, tfc^e number of white families living in scattered site housing 

in segregate^ white areas has increased, as has the number of *bla"ck 

4 

families locating in units in ghetto areas. Several policies hinder 

< "\ J 
racial* integration of these unics: location of 2/3 of the uhits in 

\ * 
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*q£cially segregated, rather than integrated, Neighborhoods; use of a 
tenant selection plan (until recently) based on preferred locations 
gather than a f irst-come-f irst-serye policy or a policy prompting 
pro-integrative moves; and low turnover .in- the scattered sites unfits 
due to the high 'number (36%) of over-income tenants. 

r . ■• > . • 

Conclusion f 

It is hoped that these research findings provide assistance to 
school and housing officials charged with developing policies- for 
racial integration. In particular the Milwaukee case study suggests. 

s % . - v 

th£ need to examine closely the impact of "freedom of choice" 
desegregation plans on the neighborhoods of the city. Where possible, 
coordinated efforts by school officials and local governments cha-rged 
wit$ administering federal housing programs .may n&su^t in more 
successful integration of metropolitan area&. 
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